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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@———. 
ENERAL ROBERTS has extricated the Government from 
J the Afghan quagmire. His splendid march into space has 
been followed by a brilliant victory. After his arrival near Canda- 
har, he waited three days to recruit his troops, closely reconnoitred 
Ayoub’s camp through General Hugh Gough and Colonel Chap- 
man, and found that it was possible to employ his usual strategy, 
and turn the enemy’s right. On September 1st, therefore, direct- 
ing General Primrose’s force to make a feint against the direct 
pass through the Baba Wali ridge, behind which Ayoub lay, 
he despatched two brigades to force a pass on the right and 
carry Ayoub’s central position. This was done in splendid 
style, the infantry storming two bravely defended villages, 
and twenty-seven of Ayoub’s guns were seized. The 
Afghans then fled precipitately, dividing into two parties, 
the Cabulee soldiers making for Cabul and the Heratees 
for the Helmund. The latter were sharply pursued by the 
cavalry, though not far; and it is known that the army, de- 
feated, dispersed, without guns, for all were finally abandoned, 
and without a leader, for Ayoub has fled on to Herat, is 
virtually extinct. The war is, in fact, over. General Phayre’s 
foree, which had begun to advance, has been ordered back to 
Quetta, and Sir F. Roberts only awaits orders as to the disposal 
of Candahar. 


The victory was achieved by generalship, and with very little 
loss, about 200 killed and wounded, although there was strenuous 
fghting in the villages. Regret is expressed that so few of the 
enemy were killed ; but they lost 1,000 men, and among Afghans 
the loss of men makes little difference to them. They are im- 
pressed by defeat, not by a slaughter which, as the soldiers were 
fighting Infidels, sends them straight to Heaven. If any one, 
however, wishes to know how hot the struggle must have been, 
and what would have been the consequences of defeat, we re- 
commend him to buy the Morning Advertiser of September 9th, 
and read the letter of its military correspondent, who shared in 
the flight after Burrows’ defeat. We have not an idea who he 
is, but he has, perhaps accidentally, rivalled De Quincey. We 
cannot remember such a picture of the horror of defeat in the 
East, the men crowding in flight under the Afghan charges, 
the splendid rallies of the relics of British cavalry, the temporary 
madness of the armed crowd under the heat, the panic, and the in- 
cessant deaths in pain. The letter should be circulated every- 
where, just to teach Englishmen what kind of thing it is that 
ina country like Afghanistan good generalship saves us from. 


General Phayre’s force—7,000 men in all, a completely 
organised little army—rendered General Roberts no help, 
being paralysed by want of forage and transport. We would 
urgently ask Members of Parliament to demand an inquiry 
into the causes of this shocking fiasco, but that we know Par- 
liament can do nothing. The discussion would instantly sink 
into bitter and useless attacks on individuals, and defences of 
them. It is more to the purpose to ask Lord Hartington 
to insist that the Indian Government shall at once, and without 





oceans of letters to England, devise and execute a reform in the 
Transport Department. The immobility of our legions is not 
only a disgrace, but will some day produce a horrible cata- 
strophe. There can be no excuse for it. Every dirty little 
Afghan chief who can raise an “ army,” carries it about as if he 
had a portable railway, and we cannot move fifteen miles a day 
without months of costly preparation. Must we make some 
Traffic Manager Commander-in-Chief, or is the fault with the 
Government, which will not provide in peace for the commonest 
necessities of an army? We had better have five legions like 
General Roberts’s in all India, than twenty like General Phayre’s. 


Parliament is prorogued at last. ‘The Houses finished their 
business on Tuesday, when the Queen’s Message was read by 
the Lord Chancellor. Her Majesty states that the Govern- 
ments have communicated to the Sultan their judgment on the 
Montenegrin, Greek, and Armenian questions,—that “ the con- 
cert of Europe has been steadily maintained,” and that the 
Powers are pressing upon the Sublime Porte with all the 
authority which belongs to their united action the measures 
which, in their belief, are best calculated to ensure tranquillity 
in the East.” Measures have been taken for the complete 
evacuation of northern Afghanistan; and owing to the victory 
gained by Sir F’. Roberts, the war in the south will speedily 
be brought to an honourable termination. She regrets that 
full information on Indian finance and its recent miscarriages 
has not arrived, but will communicate it at the earliest moment. 
No advance has been made towards confederation in South 
Africa, nor could advantage arise in pressing it forward, in 
advance of opinion. The Queen further remarks on the abund- 
ant harvest, especially in Ireland, and declares that valuable 
Acts, such as the Burials Bill, the Employers’ Liability Act, 
the Savings’ Bank Act, the Ground-Game Act, and an Act for 
the protection of Merchant Seamen, have been added to the 
Statute Book, while the Malt Duty has been repealed. As 
usual, no reference is made to the future, and the usual 
reference to the “duties you still have to perform in your 
counties ” is omitted. 


Mr. Forster has given us the sensation of the week. Mr. 
Parnell moved on Friday se’nnight to “tack” the Irish 
Registration Bill, so cavalierly thrown out by the Lords, be- 
cause they had not time to consider it, to the Appropriation 
Bill, a device which, as the Speaker explained, has not been 
used for 150 years. Mr. Forster, of course, opposed, but took 
occasion to say that he thought the House of Lords had shown 
little consideration to the Commons, or to the interests or wishes 
of the people of Ireland, and he thought “the majority in the 
House of Lords must not be surprised if such an interference 
as this with our endeavour to change the mode of electing our 
Members in the way we think desirable—not so much an in- 
terference, as a contemptuous refusal to consider the question— 
should lead many men iv this House and out of it to consider 
that a frequent repetition of such action requires some change 
in the constitution of the House of Lords.” He held that 
noblesse oblige, and that the Lords should not plead personal 
convenience as a reason for not considering measures sent up 
from the Commons, who “are the representatives of the people, 
while the power which the House of Lords possesses is simply 
owing to the accident of birth.” Mr. Forster added, in words 
reported, and that briefly, in only one journal, that the etiquette 
under which Governments did not resign under defeat in the 
House of Lords diminished too much the responsibility of the 
Peers. The speech was received by the Liberals with bursts 
of cheering. 


Of course there was a storm. From the deliberate earnest- 
ness of the speaker, and the fact that the Home Secretary and 
Mr. Bright had also attacked the Lords, it was at first thought 
that the words indicated a resolution of the Cabinet. Sir 
Stafford Northcote jumped up and protested against the 
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“alarming sentences” of the Secretary for Ireland, to which 
he had listened “ with considerable amazement, and still more 
considerable regret ;” the Tory Press denounced Mr. Fors- 
ter’s revolutionary sentiments; and Lord Granville thought 
it necessary, on Monday, to explain to the Peers that Mr. 
Forster had only intimated that many men would say a reform 
was necessary, that he had spoken only for himself, and that for 
him (Lord Granville), he would not hold his position if any such 
principle as that the Commons should dictate to the Peers should 
be adopted by the Government of the country. It is necessary, 
of course, for the leader of the House of Peers to show that he 
sympathises with his own House; but at the same time, a 
“change in the constitution of the House of Lords” is not its 
extinction. If even Liberal Secretaries, because they are Peers, 
consider any proposal of reform in the Lords revolutionary, it 
will be necessary for Liberals to consider whether the statutes 
which give so large a proportion of the great offices to Peers are 
not inconsistent with free government, and with the obligation 
of the Sovereign to select the best available Ministers. 


Mr. Gladstone reappeared in his place in Parliament on 
Saturday, amid a tempest of welcome, just in time to set down 
Mr. Cowen, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, and the rest 
who, under different disguises, are afraid that the Government 
mean to release more provinces from Turkish oppression. Mr, 
Cowen was all anxiety lest Albanians should be oppressed, or 
Bulgarians armed by Russia; Mr. Balfour wanted more informa- 
tion; and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett could not bear the incessant 
disturbance of Turkey. Mr. Gladstone, in a most forcible speech, 
declined to give further information, exposed Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s ignorance of geography, showed that Mr. Cowen’s 
care for nationalities was care, in this instance, for ‘lurks only, 
promised that nothing startling should be done by England 
single-handed without application to Parliament; declared that 
the object of the Ministry, in concert with Europe, was to carry 
out the Treaty of Berlin; and laid down more distinctly than 
ever the thesis that, whereas previous Governments had de- 
manded good government in Turkey, but allowed Turks to 
perceive that they would be supported whatever they did, 
this Government made substantive reform in Turkey the con- 
dition of support. The Turkish Government was just begin- 
ning to understand that change. The effect of the speech was 
that Government would go on resolutely with its policy, which 
is to compel the Sultan, by the pressure of United Europe, to 
carry out the beneficial clauses of the Treaty of Berlin. 


As we expected, the Lords were contented with the Commons’ 
amendments to the Burials Bill, and on Friday week the Bill 
passed, the Bishop of Lincoln, a bitter opponent of the measure, 
winding up the debate in a speech of much dignity, in which 
he declared that he should advise the clergy to give to the new 
law “atrue and loyal obedience.” This was appareutly said 
in full sincerity, and its immediate and cordial recognition in 
the country, the instant way in which it has soothed away the 
irritation caused by the Bishop’s former language, may give a 
lesson to both Episcopacy and Peerage. Neither quite recog- 
nise what they lose by “sulks.” The Bill is a thoroughly Eng- 
lish Bill,—that is, it removes a great practical grievance in a 
hopelessly illogical way; and so, we suppose, it will work. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill was also passed on the same 
night, with the Commons’ amendments, especially the one 
extending the duration of the Bill from two to seven years, 
Lord Brabourne, the only speaker, making even a sort of apology 
for his amendment. He had been quite sincere in his wish to 
benefit both employers and employed. That is true, we do not 
doubt, but Peers are a little apt to fancy that in benefiting 
those above they seek the real interest of those below,—that 
nothing is so good for a tenant, for example, as that his land- 
lord should have a right to contract himself out of a law in- 
tended for the tenant’s benefit. The Lords, however, were in a 
humonr of right reason, and one need not be hard on indi- 
viduals. 


The Commons on Friday week agreed to the Lords’ amend- 
ments in the Ground-Game Bill, with one complete and one 
partial exception. 'The Lords, with a curious, and we confess, 
to us unintelligible contempt for their tenants’ right to make 
profit of the land, had insisted on securing a close time for hares 
and rabbits. As this would have led to a multiplication instead 
of a reduction of the noxious little beasts, the change would 
have made the measure worse than useless, and it was thrown 
out without a division. On the other hand, the curious amend- 





a 
ment limiting the right of shooting to the farmer or his auth 
rised agent was accepted, with the trifling change of “ang” toy 
“or.” As the farmers will have unlimited right of trapping this 
clause will not protect the ground-game, but it will prevent the 
farmer from letting his friends shoot, or giving shooting parties ag 
the landlord can. It preserves, in fact, the difference of caste 
between the “ gentleman” and the mere “tenant,” which turns 
county society into a life lived in a series of walled-off cells 
The arrangement will not, however, be obnoxious to the farmer. 
who is thinking of his crops, and not of his right to be an inde. 
pendent man. He might remonstrate, if ordered to kill all his 
chickens with his own hands—which would not be a greater 
interference with his liberty—but he is too glad of the right to 
kill rabbits anyhow. The Lords accepted the changes, and the 
Bill passed. 

The Session was not to end without one more “ scene” in the 
Commons, which was not altogether an injurious one, as it made 
“scenes” nota little ridiculous. Mr. Callan, on Friday night, pro- 
fessing to wish to know something about the salaries of Catholic 
chaplains in workhouses, was met with cries of “Oh!” and refused 
to be put down by a“ Radical, ignorant, intolerant, Nonconfornist, 
atheistical, tyrant majority.” Being called to order by the 
Chairman, Mr. Playfair, he refused “to take a rebuff from any 
Scotchman.” Being again cautioned, he declared that he would 
not bear the ‘‘ democratic, infidel set ;” then explained that his 
words referred to the “ignorant, contemptible, Radical shop- 
keepers of London,’—the majority of whom are ory Eyan- 
gelicals—and finally, being called to order again, was “ named” 
and reported to the Speaker. The House then voted that he be 
suspended for the sitting, and he was suspended, and retired 
kissing his hand to the Speaker. Mr. Callan next day, having 
recovered control of himself, apologised voluntarily to the House, 
expressing deep contrition, and the incident ended, but it left 
on the minds of observers an impression that suspension for a 
sitting is rather futile. It should be, at all events, suspension 
during the pleasure of the House, to be removed only after formal 
apology at the bar. 


Lord Sandon, on Saturday, made a speech to the Conserva- 
tives of Chester, which was one series of charges against the 
Government. They had encouraged the admission to Parlia- 
ment of a man who had “ lifted high the flag of atheism and 
infidelity.” Every measure they brought in had been opposed 
by their own supporters. They carried the Compensation for 
Disturbances Bill by a majority principally made up of Home- 
rulers. When the House of Lords threw out the Bill, the 
Government asked if it should not upset that Constitutional 
Chamber. The real cause why Parliament was kept sitting so 
late was to mask the Government’s defeat. Nobody knew 
what the Government meant to do with the Fleet against 
their old ally Turkey. Lord Beaconsfield had always told them 
what he meant to do. We doubt if the electors of Chester are 
quite so ignorant as Lord Sandon evidently supposes; whether 
it is worth while to tell them that Mr. Bradlaugh was seated 
because he was regularly elected by Northampton; that the 
opposition of its own supporters shows a Government disinter- 
ested; that the Liberals, great landlords excepted, voted for 
the Disturbances Bill; that the Ministry asked no question 
about the Lords, Mr. Forster speaking only for himself; 
that everybody knows what the Government mean to do with 
the Fleet,—namely, to carry out the ‘Treaty of Berlin ; and that 
as to the information given by the late Ministry, every intention 
of theirs was studiously concealed. Did Lord Sandon never 
hear of the Secret Agreement ? One expects speeches of that 
kind from the Fourth Party, but Lord Sandon has pretensions 
to be a statesman. 


The European Fleet, under the command of Admiral Seymour, 
will be by Monday collected at Ragusa,—where, indeed, all the 
steamers, except the French, are already at anchor. England, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, France, and Italy will all be represented, 
and the Fleet, which could be tripled in ten days, is strong enough 
for any operation. No hint has oozed out of the course the 
Admiral is to take if the Sultan remains refractory, but it is evi- 
dent from the hesitation of France, only overcome on Thursday, 
that a plan of action has been formulated. Indeed, it is im- 
possible for collective Europe to remain at Ragusa defied or 
befooled by Turkey, and a crisis of some kind must be im- 
minent. ‘The Porte, it is believed, will make concessions to 
Montenegro, but endeavour to disappoint Greece; but the Powers 
have already intimated, though not finally, that their decision 
as to Greece has been given, and must be obeyed. It is probable 
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a 
that the Turks will wait till the Fleet is in actual motion for 
Salonica or Smyrna, and then yield, more especially as the 
Greek Army will, early in October, be ready for a war which 
would reopen the whole Eastern Question. 


The Emperor of Austria has been making a progress through 
Galicia, and has been received by the Poles with an enthusiasm 
which has excited serious political attention. That the 
peasantry should applaud the Emperor who, in 1849, 
made them freeholders, and swept away the landlords 
in a style that would delight Mr. Parnell, is natural; 
but the nobles also are converted. It would seem that 
the Poles, hating Russia as heretical, and Prussia as suc- 
cessful in treading down their nationality, are turning to the 
Catholic House of Hapsburg and its semi-Slavonic Empire. 
Should that prove to be the case, and the Poles really throw 
their weight into that scale, the change may be of historical 
importance. Like every other of recent years, it tends to make 
the Hapsburgs more and more of a Slavonic Power, more and 
more inclined to seek territory in the Balkans, and less and less 
disposed to the pro-Turkish policy which pleases the Magyars. 
Poland has ceased to be a connecting-link, and become a cause 
of divergence between Vienna and St. Petersburg. 


The Liberal Government has not been in power six months, 
and already the farmers have obtained two important benefits. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budget removes their greatest economic griev- 
ance, which the Tories, though specially their friends, have 
never ventured to touch; and the Ground-Game Bill 
removes, in theory at all events, the most galling caste 
distinction kept up 
the rabbits out of doors, even though rabbits amuse land- 
lords, as they may kill the rats inside. Next year they will 
be raised in the management of their own affairs to the level of 
greengrocers and workmen in towns. That is to say, they will 
be permitted to elect councils to tax themselves, and spend 
their own money on roads, buildings, and police, and even pos- 
sibly to elect their own officials. These are great changes, so 
great, that it would not surprise us in 1882 to hear a Chamber 
of Agriculture describing English farmers as a self-governing 
class. Hitherto, though the farmers elected the county Mem- 
bers, the phrase would have been too ludicrous. 


The papers have been full of a grand cricket-match, played 
at the Kennington Oval between the All England Eleven and a 
team from Australia, who have been very successful against 
many English cricket-clubs. This time the Australians were 
beaten, though not ignominiously, and in the absence of their 
best bowler. The scores reached in this game seem to show 
that the batting, in first-rate hands, is beating the 
bowling, which demands more skill, more practice, and more 
of a steadily persistent temper The interest of the affair for 
us, however, lies in the public excitement it created. Cricket 
is not, and never has been, a sport of the people, many circum- 
stances now combining to make it costly ; yet it is believed that 
70,000 persons witnessed this contest, standing for hours in a 
packed crowd under a hot sun. So large was the amount of 
gate-money taken, that it is said the Australians, who only 
receive half, net above £1,400. In fact, so wide is now the 
diffusion of the taste for the game, that it pays a dozen or 
more Australian players to travel half round the world, play 
for six months, and return, merely to obtain a share of the 
shillings paid by the spectators. Cricket isa fine game, greatly 
to be encouraged; but somehow, sport on this gigantic scale, 
players from the Antipodes, entire cities-full for spectators, re- 
ports in large type and three columns long, fortunes paid in gate- 
money, excite in us feelings of anything but admiration. Still, 
games of cricket are far beyond those “ feats of endurance” 
which attract such crowds, in which tortured pedestrians, half 
dead with fatigue and want of sleep and foot-sores, plod for 
days or weeks round a covered course, with no goal and no 
Object, except to ascertain the point at which men could commit 
suicide by walking. 

The Irish anti-rent agitators are not good men, but those who 
regard them as dangerous demons should remember what they 
once thought about the Catholic priests of Ireland. For centuries 
they held them to be malignant incendiaries, only to be kept 
down by violence. Justice has been done to the Catholic faith, and 
to-day there is not a Protestant landlord in Ireland who does not 
see that the priests are a strong division of the true conservative 
force of society. Though peasants themselves, and dependent 
On peasants for bread, they are everywhere protesting against 





against them. They may now kill | 





communistic schemes, arguing that rent ought to be paid—it is 
true, they usually insert the qualification about a “ fair” rent, 
essential to get a hearing—and sometimes denouncing the 
agitators with extraordinary plainness. But for their influence, 
the whole population might give themselves up to the most 
ruinous schemes of spoliation. The change of opinion about 
them among landlords is most striking, and may teach them to 
see that the enemies they most dread are often not so dangerous 
as they seem. Give the tenants justice—that is, protection 
against eviction while reasonable rent is paid—and the agitators 
will be as powerless as the Chartists have become. A yeoman, 
whether freeholder or copyholder, is the best ally a landlord 
can have. 


For once, an Irish agitator has shown himself more moderate 
out of Parliament than in it. The regular course for an Irish 
Member of the ultra kind has been to utter in his county a 
speech taken to be intended to incite the people to outrage, and 
then in Parliament to say he meant only to urge constitutional 
resistance. Mr. Dillon, however, who recently advocated 
among his constituents the atrocious practice of houghing 
cattle to annoy their owners, and in Parliament half vindi- 
cated that counsel, has at home apologised for his advice 
in the plainest way. Sitting as Chairman of the Land League, 
at their weekly meeting on Tuesday, he declared that he deeply 
regretted having at Kildare used an expression open to such an 
interpretation; that on every occasion and at every oppor- 
tunity, he would use his influence with the people to put an end 
to that practice ; and that “he would be the last to encourage 
the infliction of suffering on a dumb animal.” That is right, so 
far ; but how some of the landlords of Ireland must wish they 
were dumb animals! If they were only calves, and were shot, 
even Land-Leaguers in their repentant moods would pity them. 





The leading French Republicans have evidently an idea that 
though, pending her opportunity, France should be cautious or 
quiescent in Europe, she should accept every chance of extending 
her frontiers abroad. The Government is increasing its influ- 
ence in Tunis till the Italians are furious, have sanctioned and 
provided for the conquest of Anam—an enterprise of which we 
shall hear more from India—and have just incorporated Tahiti. 
The native King has been induced or compelled to sell his rights, 
and the island has been declared part of the French Republic. 
There is no reason to be suspicious of the act,—though should 
the Panama Canal ever be opened, Tahiti would be valuable,—as 
France has been the protector of the little Pacific kingdom for 
forty years, and the political difference between recognised “ pro- 
tection’’ and ownership is inappreciable. Moreover, should France 
and England ever again be at variance, every island and maritime 
station in her possession will be an inducement to keep the 
peace. If we were Jingoes, we could only wish that Russia and 
Germany, too, had ships, colonies, and commerce which Great 
Britain could reach, 

The Times’ correspondent at Shanghai forwards a most in- 
teresting account of Colonel Gordon’s opinions upon Chinese 
preparations for war. He recommends that the Chinese should 
give up free emigration to America, that they should submit 
the Kuldja difficulty to arbitration by General Grant, and that 
they should arm themselves for defence, on principles in accord- 
ance with their position and resources. Their advantage is 
their numbers and their general, though low, civilisation, and 
Colonel Gordon would have them use them. That is, he ad- 
vises them to abandon their effort to form a grand armed 
steam flotilla, which Chinamen cannot work; and the use 
of rifled guns, which they do not understand; and the pur- 
chase of first-rate breech-loaders, which perplex the soldiers. 
Instead, they should submit the multitudes at their command 
to a simple discipline, and defend the exposed points of their 
country, particularly the Grand Canal, which feeds Pekin, by 
mortars in fifties and hundreds. The Chinese understand and 
can work mortars. The mortars and simple rifles will not kill 
so many as Armstrongs and Berdans, but they will kill more 
men than foreigners can spare. ‘That sounds like advice which 
if taken would make of China a formidable Power, but we 
doubt if it will be taken. It is advice for a Government which 
dare arm the masses of its people, and the Pekin Government 
dare not. Perhaps, too, Colonel Gordon has under-estimated 
the effect of the despair which comes on soldiers who find them- 
selves pounded by shells and rifle-balls from those whom their 


own weapons will not reach. We must not forget Sadowa. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. FORSTER AND THE PEERS. 


T is not unnatural that the Peers, and those Tories who 
think that the first object of a State is to maintain a social 
hierarchy, should be in a fret with Mr. Forster for his speech 
of Friday week. Nobody likes plain truths, when they are 
unpleasant truths, to be told them by competent authority, 
and almost all people try to avenge themselves by declaring 
the teller a most impertinent person. The fuss made, there- 
fore, was to be expected, and is no subject for complaint. 
Still, plain truths have to be told sometimes, and it will 
often be found that the victim’s closest friends, while eagerly 
sympathetic, and indeed indignant in their condolences, are 
not displeased that the thing they could not say themselves 
has been said effectively. We do not know whether that was 
Lord Granville’s attitude of mind when he so carefully purged 
himself of complicity in his colleague’s action, but it certainly 
ought to be that of any sincere friend of the House of Lords. 
It had become highly expedient that the Peers should hear, 
what they evidently had not previously heard,—that they are 
risking the only danger which will ever seriously threaten 
them, are making Liberal statesmen doubt whether they do 
not oppose too many obstacles to the successful work- 
ing of the machine. Since 1832 they have been in 
little danger from a popular cry. The people know 
that when they seriously want anything, the Lords will 
not oppose ; and they are not a logical people, who might feel 
that self-government and government by distinguished per- 
sons with no claim from election, are inconsistent with each 
other; or a dignified people, who would decline to be governed 
by men whom they had not selected. They do not dislike 
the Upper House, rather like it, as an institution which may 
some day be of use in checking revolution, and meanwhile 
adds something of colour and magnificence to the political 
fabric. They prefer, too, a society with deeply-marked dis- 
tinctions, and think that the privileges and honours accorded 
to the Peers tend, as they probably do, to keep that society 
strong. The Peers, therefore, are seldom, we may say never, 
seriously attacked by the constituencies ; and that exemption, 
coupled with another and very singular one, which has accrued 
to them of late years, tempts them to a certain recklessness, 
which, if they were exasperated by any cause into persistentaction, 
would make their power almost unendurably inconvenient. So 
little is the Upper House a ‘co-ordinate body” with the Com- 
mons, as the more foolish kind of Tories delight to affirm, that 
Ministries do not officially notice its votes. If the Lords affirm 
their want of confidence in the Ministry, the Government does 
not resign ; if they throw out an important Bill, the Government 
does not dissolve. It is constitutional etiquette to treat the 
Peers with indifference and pass on as if they had not spoken. 
But for this exemption from responsibility the Lords would 
often not be free to act, for their action would render govern- 
ment impossible, the one House dismissing the Cabinet which 
the other appointed; and this freedom, now that they at heart 
detest the Government, induces a recklessness most annoying, 
or even oppressive, to the men actually responsible for work. 
It is almost intolerable to a Minister, when a Bill has 
been carefully prepared, and perhaps made the subject of 
serious party negotiation in the Commons, to see it thrown 
out almost without discussion, either because Lord Redesdale 
is out of temper, or because Lord Beaconsfield thinks he can 
make the Government look powerless or ridiculous. States- 
men will submit to a great deal, but they will not submit to 
be compelled, almost at individual caprice, to polish shot ; 
and that is the position of Liberal Ministers, whenever the 
majority in the Lords choose to give them annoy- 
ance or impede their work. They can make it sterile 
whenever they please, certainly whenever the Bill is one 
essential to a particular policy, but not thoroughly apprecia- 
ted by the country; and if they very often please, there 
will be no resource except to explain the facts to the nation, 
and demand some modification of so irresponsible a power. 
That is all Mr. Forster said, and more than he said, and he 
said it not in the form of a threat, but in that of a prediction. 
Does any one seriously doubt that it is a true one ? 
if the situation had been temporary or accidental we should 
have thought Mr. Forster rather imprudent, it being far better 
to bear an accidental or passing evil than to bring very great 
questions prematurely on the carpet, but the situation is per- 
manent. England will certainly be governed for many years— 
probably, as all men now know what a Tory Ministry in power 
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more or less Liberal in policy. Those Administrations wil] 
undoubtedly move forward towards the reforms now required a 
the abolition of privilege; of feudal ways; of the great orton: 
ance of the farmers, the insecurity they always feel in their 
possession of the means of profitably using their iia. 
During the whole of that period the Lords will more or less 
strongly dislike and distrust the Government and its ideas, ang 
throw all the impediments they safely can in its way. During the 
whole of that time the leader of the majority in the Lords will 
have the power of thwarting or arresting the march of the 
Government, and impeding to a most embarrassing extent the 
execution of the wishes of the people. He possesses it now, ing 
degree which, when regarded in the light of other facts, seems 
almost ludicrous. The nation has, after being formally consulted 
on the subject in the most distinct and deliberate way, just ex. 
pelled Lord Beaconsfield from power. It has declared that it 
has no confidence in him, and wishes political authority placed 
in other hands. Nobody questions, not even Lord Beacons. 
field himself, that this is the meaning of its vote, the order it 
has delivered. As regards the Executive it has been obeyed 
but as regards legislation its voice has been almost inoperative, 
Lord Beaconsfield remains in that department at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government, or rather, we should say above it. He 
has as complete a veto on all legislation as the American Presj- 
dent, and with thisaggravation, that he has it for life, and cannot 
be impeached for his exercise of his power. He has only to walk 
down to the Lords and say that this Bill must be thrown out, and 
that one emasculated, and the other one rendered meaningless, 
and it is done, and legislation which may involve policy is sud- 
denly arrested. His followers are in such a majority, that even 
if the more moderate desert him, the residuum is sufficient 
to out-vote the Government and the nation. When he 
announced that he disliked the Compensation for Dis. 
turbances Bill, an administrative Bill, the Bill was dead. 
When he announced that he should not oppose the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, the Bill wassafe. He was on those occasions, and 
he knew it, the Jove of the situation, as completely master as 
if he had been invested with the legal power of the veto. The 
Representatives, the constituencies, the nation are all nothing, 
before the one man whom they have just formally con- 
demned. If he had chosen to persist in supporting the 
amendment granting a close time to rabbits, that astounding 
proposal—exactly equivalent to legislative protection for the 
Colorado beetle, because beetles amused the Lords—must have 
been accepted, or a measure desired by nine-tenths of all 
electors throughout the country must have been abandoned. 
Suppose Lord Beaconsfield tc exercise that astounding and, as it 
seems to us, irrational power with anything like vigour, and 
what course will there be except to modify the Constitutional 
arrangements which unintentionally permit him to possess 
it? He says he will exercise it. Lord Beaconsfield, in his 
speech on the rabbits, uttered a threat which undoubtedly 
meant that he should veto the coming Land-laws; and if he 
does, where, without Constitutional change, is the remedy? 
Government does not dissolve because Bills are thrown out by 
the Lords, and if it did, there would still be Lord Beaconsfield, 
sitting above the Representatives, above the nation, armed 
with his arresting veto. It may be said he would not use his 
power against the national will. We do not know that, for 
Lord Beaconsfield has a faculty of believing the nation is with 
him when it is all the while loathing his action, as he showed 
just before the General Election ; but suppose he does not? He 
ean still veto anything on which the nation has not pronounced, 
and our very point is that statesmen feel for their measures as 
keenly as the nation for its will ; and it is the statesmen whom 
the Lords are irritating into a doubt, which Mr. Forster ex- 
pressed, whether the loss of working power might not, under 
certain circumstances, be a greater evil than a Constitutional 
change. We believe, if they said so, the common-sense, 
practical people of this country would agree, and would modify 
the Constitution, as they did in 1832, without altering its 
form. Government by “King, Lords, and Commons,” is, 
of course, either divine or a part of nature, like parishes 
and juries and such English things; but the King’s veto 
has disappeared without the King disappearing, and so 
may the veto of the Lords. Suppose a clause in a Bill 
disliked by the Lords could only be sent back to the 
Commons, and must then, if a clear half of the House 
reaffirmed it, be passed? Or suppose a body of Lords- 


Assessors were added to the Upper House, to increase iis 
range of experience, to be nominated by the Crown with every 


change of Ministry? There are a good many ways in which, 
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‘ English people were once convinced that the machine 
ps a pact enough, the Constitution might be 
modified without abolishing either the House of Lords or the 
caste of Peers, or anything that the nation has been accus- 
tomed to respect ; and on the day that many Cabinet Ministers 
declare the machine unworkable, the nation will assuredly 


try one of them. 





THE DEFEAT OF AYOUB KHAN. 


HE credit of perceiving that Candahar could best be re- 
T lieved from Cabul, and of sending General Roberts with 
an army of 10,000 men into space to relieve it, belongs, we 
imagine, to Sir Donald Stewart, the cool General who held 
down Candahar without executions, who was till the evacua- 
tion in supreme command in Afghanistan, and upon whose 
advice the Government is known to have relied. The credit 
of the achievement itself is, however, due to General Roberts, 
who most thoroughly deserves the praise he is receiving, and 
the rewards which Parliament will doubtless be asked to ccn- 
fer, Governments do not forget Generals who have relieved 
them from a great dread, and there was, before the victory on 
the Argandab, among all interested in India a great dread, 
and a sound reason for it. Ayoub Khan’s vapouring about a 
march to Delhi was mere talk, intended to rouse his troops by 
recalling the greatest tradition of Afghans, the march of the 
Ghaznavide into India; but if Candahar had fallen, or still 
worse, if General Roberts had failed to crush Ayoub Khan, 
we might have witnessed a formidable Mussulman outburst, 
followed by universal anarchy, and perhaps a repetition of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. From Khelat to Hyderabad every armed 
ruffian was on the alert. Sir Frederick Roberts, however, 
besides being a most daring soldier, is a General pos- 
sessed of the capacity which seems recently to have failed 
our Indian officers,—that of fitting means to ends, of using 
the tools he has, instead of crying out for grindstones. He 
had to carry 10,000 men, of whom 7,500 will not touch con- 
centrated or prepared food, over a march of more than 300) 
miles, under a terrible sun, and through a country impassable 
for wheeled vehicles. He did it, at a pace of sixteen miles a day, 
sacrificing, if we understand aright the Zimes’ correspondent 
at Khelat-i-Ghilzai, a considerable number of camp followers, 
who, in a country like Afghanistan, are lost if they cannot keep 
up, and who are often in straits for food, but losing scarcely 
any of his fighting men. Everything was carried by camels, pack 
animals, z.e., mules and ponies, or bearers; forage was secured 
for the beasts by requisition and payment; flour was obtained 
in such quantities that the five days’ supply with which the 
General started had, up to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, not been touched ; 
and the army arrived before Candahar, weary, it is true, but 
in fighting order, and full of confidence in its leader and itself. 
Fortunately, Ayoub had not been able to fly. The Ghazis 
had insisted on a battle, hoping probably for a British 
attack in front which would have admitted of their terrible 
charge; and the Barukhzye was obliged to content himself 
with a position from which, if defeated, he could fly, while he 
hoped General Roberts would attack him through a narrow 
Pass. General Roberts, aware that Asiatic soldiers cannot en- 
dure to see their chance of retreat cut off, waited three days 
for information, discovered a second Pass by which he could 
turn the position, threaded it with two brigades, carried two 
defended villages by sharp and strenuous fighting, and found 
himself master of the Afghan position, the camp, and all the 
Heratee guns. The Afghans, once in danger of being sur- 
rounded, fled headlong, most of them escaping even the 
cavalry; the Cabulees flying towards Cabul, where they will 
take service with Abdurrahman; the Heratees crossing the 
Heimund, en route for their city, where they will have a bad 
half-hour with their domestic enemies; and the Ghazis dis- 
persing, according to their custom, into the villages, where 
they will form the best of the population. The victory was 
complete, as complete as if we had slain thousands of Afghans, 
who would not be missed ; or captured thousands of prisoners, 
who would be a burdensome nuisance on our hands; or arrested 
Ayoub, who is not a King, or even a Pretender, but only one 
leader among many, and since he has been defeated, nobody. 
A Barukhzye in flight must seek refuge as a pensioner with 
Persia or Russia, or the Khans. The unquiet spirits in India 
who were eagerly watching events will sink back into repose, 
recognising that Destiny has not yet declared against the 
British ; the Beloochees will pardon their Khan for being the 
friend of the Infidel ; and far south, on the great Ilyderabad 
plateau, the most dangerous soldiery in India wil! tacitly agree 





once more to wait till the Nizam is a man, or Salar Jung has 
passed away. 

General Roberts has turned his army into an effective 
machine, and delivered a blow which will reverberate through 
all Asia, and everywhere revive the impression that victory 
over the white faces is at best an accident. The British 
Government is set free at last beyond the Passes, and we can- 
not doubt what its policy will be. It will recognise Abdur- 
rahman Khan as undisputed Ameer of the entire dominion of 
Dost Mahommed, hand over Candahar and Herat to his charge, 
and retire within the boundaries it ought never to have over- 
stepped. There is, practically, no other course to be pursued. 
Eastern Afghanistan has already been restored to independence, 
and to annex Candahar would be to do a violent wrong, in 
order to take upon ourselves a crushing burden. The Canda- 
harees, a powerless trading class excepted, hate us as Venetians 
hated Austrians, assassinate our officers whenever it is safe, and 
are ready the instant direct military pressure is withdrawn to 
commence a general massacre. Even under General Stewart 
there never was an hour when if an officer met three Canda- 
harees he was not, if he knew the people, certain that 
one of the three would stab him if he dared, that the second 
was thinking whether he dared or not, and that the third was 
seeking the best position for a sure and certain stroke. They 
hated us, till merely to be favoured by us cost their most popular 
native Prince the loyalty of his own paid soldiers. To annex a 
people thus hostile is, as Lord Hartington hinted to Lord 
Waveney’s deputation, utterly immoral, and it would be folly 
beside. We must place in Candahar at least 10,000 men, who 
would be as useless for the garrison of India as if they were 
in another planet ; must maintain an attitude of armed watch- 
fulness against the Ameer, who will always be intriguing to 
regain his stolen territory ; and must perpetually dread that 
policy of extension which the soldiers and civilians of Candahar 
will press upon a community weary of its torpor and want of 
excitement. At the price of that continuous effort, and 
of £1,500,000 a year, we may hold an enormous out- 
lying cantonment, of no use in the world except to invite 
attack ; and with its communications kept up through a narrow 
line 200 miles long, every mile of which will be at the mercy 
of the tameless Belooch clans. Candahar would be the Indian 
Alsace-Lorraine. Even the late Administration, as Lord 
Hartington pointed out, never dreamed of such a conquest ; 
and their plan, the creation of a protected Native State de- 
pendent on the Viceroy, has been tried, has failed, and must 
fail for ever. No Mussulman, whatever his ability, can rule in 
Candahar as our vassal, because for being our vassal his own 
soldiery, his own ** house-carles, ’ as our forefathers called them, 
think it a duty and a pleasure to cut his throat. <A Salar 
Jung would be as powerless as a Shere Ali. It would take a 
British army to keep him from attack from without and from 
the revolt of his own subjects, even if he did not, as he 
probably would, head a rebellion against us himself. There 
remains the alternative to make Abdurrahman really strong 
and friendly by a fres': grant of his most valued province, to 
leave him to control ! ‘erat, to retire, finally, from Afghanistan, 
and to spend some o: the money we should waste on Candahar 
in rendering the garrison of India fit for duty. It is not fit 
now. In the whole history of India, we can recall nothing 
more eminently disereditable to the organising ability of our 
race than the scene recently enacted at Chaman. We order— 
under circumstances of extremity, recollect—an army of 7,000 
men to be collected to relieve Candahar, and it is collected; 
men and officers are hurried up from all parts of India, money 
is spent in profusion, peremptory orders are forwarded to ad- 
vance; and there the army stays,stranded like a shark on shore, 
for want of transport, of forage, of animals, of this, that, or the 
other, as essential as breath. General Phayre and his con- 
siderable force were as useless for the relief of Candahar as if 
they had not existed, or had been stationed at Aldershot, or had 
been made up of wooden-legged men. If General Roberts had 
not advanced, Candahar would not have been relieved now, or 
possibly a month hence. Part of the discredit may be due to 
want of energy in General Phayre, part to false or exaggerated 
views of Ayoub’s power, part to information about the temper 
of his men in possession of the General alone ; but the total 
result is powerlessness, an absence of all the force an army 
ought to possess. This, too, is no accident. It has occurred 
repeatedly in the recent history of India, and never so 
frequently as in the invasion of Afghanistan, where, some 
eight or ten times, movements urgently required have been 
declared impossible from the inability of the Generals either to 


secure transport or to dispense with it. There must be a 
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remedy for so discreditable an impotence, which is only partly 
due to the reckless expenditure of camels on the frontier ; and 
the Viceroy or Commander-in-Chief who will discover and 
apply it, will do more to strengthen our hold on India than if 
he took possession of every strategic point between Bombay 
and Merv. What, indeed, is the use of strategic points to an 
army which is incompetent to move? We might as well pro- 
vide an artistically designed series of spring-boards for a lame 
acrobat, or build bridges at intervals for a locomotive with the 
boiler taken out. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 


T is evident from Mr. Gladstone's resolute speech of Satur- 
day, a speech which delighted the House, quieted even 

Mr. Cowen, and reduced Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett to his natural 
position, that of a perky political quidnune, that the Govern- 
ment adheres determinately to its avowed policy in the East. 
It will carry out the spirit of the Treaty of Berlin,—assign 
territory to Montenegro, sufficient to enable the mountaineers 
to live without brigandage; restore to Greece two of her 
three provinces on the mainland ; establish endurable order in 
Macedonia; and save the Armenians at all events from open 
outrage; and it will do these things, if it be only possible, 
through the European Concert. The Jingo Tories, the friends 
of Turkey, the Jews, and the jobbers in Turkish Bonds, whose 
influence in the Continental Press is, most unfortunately, great, 
are naturally very angry, and as they cannot very well attack 
the Berlin Treaty, which they helped to make, though they 
intended to work that Treaty in a very different spirit, they 
pour out sarcasms on Mr. Gladstone's method. The European 
concert, they say, is a delusion. The Powers being all selfish 
and all contemptuous of humanity, and all armed, some of 
them will break loose. Collective Europe has no means of 
action except through a Fleet, and at a Fleet the heroic Turks, 
who have a talent for jeering as well as fighting, will only 
jeer. In spite of these assertions, which come out every 
day, as each new movement is made, as if they were produced 
by machinery—and certainly they are not produced spon- 
taneously—a great Fleet, commanded by a British Admiral, 
and really representing “ Europe,” as far as Europe has con- 
cerned itself in the Eastern Question, is assembled at Ragusa. 
The European concert has stood firm so far as to produce a 
collective demonstration which, as we will presently strive to 
show, is of a very formidable kind. And it was natural that 
it should stand firm. Those who ridicule the idea of a Euro- 
pean concert forget that for forty years, from 1814 to 1854, 
a concert of Europe for certain purposes did exist; that the 
Five Powers acted on many points as a kind of tribunal, and 
that they succeeded thereby in maintaining peace till the 
nations, which were for a generation almost exhausted, had 
recovered their resources. The statesmen of Europe, who, if 
selfish, are not silly, know the advantage of that accord, the 
great check it places upon, at all events, minor disturbances, 
and are not unwilling to renew it, while they have in the 
Eastern Question an immediate and pressing motive for acting 
together. They know that two at least of the Powers 
are under strong temptations to act alone in the question, 
and in acting alone may come into collision, and produce 
a general and destructive war. They also know that it is in 
the power of the South Slavs and the Greeks, if exasperated 
beyond endurance by the oppression of the Ottoman caste, to 
provoke this war from below. They are further aware 
that in provoking it, the Greeks, at all events, could appeal 
with ease to the cosmopolitan Revolution, and produce a situa- 
tion which the Courts regard with even an exaggerated dread. 
What, then. more natural than that as they have, through the co- 
operation of England, the means not only of acting in concert, 
but of using an effective weapon, the Fleet, of which they are 
not afraid, because they can restrict and define its action, they 
should adhere to an accord which restrains individual am- 
bitions, yet may remove the temptation of the Greeks and 
South Slavs to force their hands? They do not want war, 
though they might engage in it rather than allow certain 
changes. Many journalists write as if they thought statesmen 
on the Continent had a secret longing for war; whereas there 
is not one of them who does not perceive its risks, foresee with 
alarm the internal changes which may follow either victory or 
defeat, and quail at the condition in which a European war 
would leave the Treasuries. While they hold together they 
have nothing to fear, and up to a point they will, we believe, 
barring an accident, like an explosion in Constantinople, strive 
to remain in harmony. What that point may ultimately be 
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is not yet defined, for the longer the accord holds, and the 
more effective it is found, the more unwilling will the states. 
men be to give it up; but at present, the Treaty of Berlin 
defines it. The very object of that Treaty, always reserving 
that stupid clause of Lord Beaconsfield’s by which Bulgaria 
was divided, in order that he might appear to have done some. 
thing, was to define the length to which changes might he 
carried without producing a conflagration. Much greater 
questions were left unsettled, but so far, the Powers would 
not see in changes in Turkey declarations of war. Up to the 
limits of that Treaty, therefore, the statesmen who drew it know 
that, with reasonable care and an unreasonable amount of 
trouble, the accord might be maintained. 

But, say the objectors, the weapon provided—the European 
Fleet—is of no use. If the Sultan is firm, Europe must give 
way, or employ some great Power as its mandatory to use mili- 
tary force, and so break up the concert. Let us look at that a 
little closer. It is undoubtedly greatly to be regretted that 
if the Great Powers intend to reconstitute themselves as 
an informal tribunal for the prevention of war—which 
is what they are doing now—they cannot induce some 
small Power to lend them ten or twelve thousand men 
as an executive force. Such a European Legion would treble 
their authority. and if the concert is ever formulated, will 
have to be provided; but a fleet is not so futile an instrument 
as it is deemed. As against any maritime Power, a European 
Fleet is a powerful weapon, can blockade any port, isolate 
any island, destroy any marine, and intercept any commerce, 
and as against any but a first-class State, can do these things 
without being resisted. For if the Power under discipline re- 
sists, it must fire; and if it fires, there is war. No Govern- 
ment could exist which did not permit its fleet to return the 
fire of an enemy. To fire on Europe is to court destruction, 
and except under a sense of despair, the hazard would not be 
encountered. That being the general state of affairs, let us see 
how it applies to Turkey. Turkey always fights by land, and 
is therefore assumed to be beyond reach; but she is in one 
sense the most maritime Power in the world,—that is, a fleet 
can do her the greatest harm. Her capital is a seaport. She 
is full of undefended islands, open ports, and maritime pro- 
vinces, in which the mere sanction of Europe, understood from 
the appearance of the fleet, would produce universal insurrec- 
tion. Syria has been quite recently within hours of independ- 
ence. A fleet can cut off all the Greek Islands, or shut the 
Sea of Marmora, or occupy Salonica, or by appearing off Smyrna 
raise all Syria, not to mention its final power of dividing 
Europe from Asia, and so reducing Constantinople. Turkey 
beyond the action of a fleet! Why, a single British war-ship at 
Jeddah would make the Grand Shereef independent, and termi- 
nate Turkish rule throughout the Arabian world. A European 
Fleet, as against any maritime Power a powerful weapon, is 
against Turkey the most deadly that can be employed, and 
the one most difficult to resist. The Sultan may, of course, 
stake all, but though he lcans on the fanatical party, he is 
himself, like most kings, no fanatic; is well aware that if the 
Fleet cannot reach Albanians, Albanians cannot reach the 
Fleet; knows the Syrian danger thoroughly, and, we are 
bound to add, met it with nerve and decision; and has a 
healthy dread of a war with a Power which he might defeat, 
but which he would not be allowed to crush, and which could 
set all his European territories on fire. If the European con- 
cert holds, and he does not yield, he will have to encounter 
the tremendous shock which any overt action of the Fleet, or 
part of it, would give to his authority, and he is not likely to 
bring on that catastrophe. He may, but such action is 
hardly within reasonable calculation, and it is on reasonable 
calculation that statesmen must frame their plans. If the 
cession is made, the Montenegrin danger and the Greek 
danger will be averted, a considerable further section of Turkey 
will be emancipated, and Europe may wait for a moment 
quietly to see whether the Sultan has learned from those 
events any lesson. It will have learned one for itself of some 
importance,—that Europe, when in accord, is, even in the 
most disorganised corner of the world, an effective and, in- 
deed, irresistible Tribunal, Diplomatists knew that at Vienna 
sixty-five years ago, and it*is well that their knowledge should 
be revived. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE SESSION. 


VHOSE who complain of the meagre results of the Session 
which came to a close on Tuesday, seem to forget that 
for all practical purposes Parliament has only been sitting 
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three months. It is too early as yet to estimate the legislative 
capacity of the new House of Commons, but even if the 
measure of efficiency is taken to be the number of pages 
added to the Statute Book, the work which it has done will 
pear favourable comparison with that accomplished by most 
of its predecessors at the end of May in an ordinary Session. 
If we look not merely to the bulk, but to the scope and char- 
acter of its legislation, the contrast is still more satisfactory. 
‘An ecclesiastical controversy of long-standing and great bitter- 
ness has been practically settled. A most injurious and appa- 
rently perpetual tax has been got rid of, and a new and mighty 
instrument for drawing revenue placed in the hands of the 
Treasury. An agricultural grievance, which embarrassed and 
embittered the relations of landlord and tenant throughout 
the country, has been removed. An industrial problem which 
provoked chronic ill-feeling between masters and men has 
been, at any rate provisionally, solved. The late Parliament 
produced, as the net result of its activity in the same depart- 
ments of legislation, an abortive Public Worship Act, a 
self-destructive Agricultural Holdings Act, an unworkable 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and an Act extinguishing the 
Sugar-duty. Tested in this way, we prefer three months 
of the present House of Commons to six years of its pre- 
decessor. The time, however, has hardly come for cal- 
culations such as these. The immediate interest of the 
half-session which is just over lies rather in the light it has 
thrown upon the general direction which the current of Liberal 
policy is likely to take, upon the new forces which may 
quicken its flow, upon the unlooked-for obstacles which it 
must be prepared to encounter. 

From a party point of view, there can be no doubt that the 
great gain of the Session has been the sealing of the alliance 
between the Liberals and the Farmers, which was timidly 
proffered on the one side and doubtfully accepted on the other 
at the general election. For the first time within the 
memory of man, a Liberal Ministry has addressed itself 
seriously to the task of agricultural reform. The time- 
honoured superstition that the Tory party is the true 
Country party has received a blow from which it will 
with difficulty recover. In the past it has survived many rude 
shocks, and has often seemed on the point of perishing through 
sheer atrophy. Of late years, it has been constrained to feed, 
for the most part, on the husks of Lord Beaconsfield’s bucolic 
thetoric at the Aylesbury ordinary and the Hughenden 
harvest-home. It has simply lived on because there has 
been no better faith to put in its place. The English farmer 
does not easily break with tradition, and so long as his in- 
terests and grievances were neglected by both parties alike, he 
naturally preferred to attach himself to that which had always 
been associated with the land, and which, moreover, was 
never tired of assuring him—at election times—that the 
interests of landlord and tenant were identical. How 
long this state of things might have lasted it is 
impossible to say, had not the imperturbable supineness of 
a powerful Tory Government during a period of unexampled 
agricultural depression led to that partial revolt of the 
counties which helped to place the present Ministry in power. 
The repeal of the Malt-tax, and the passing of the Ground- 
Game Act—the former amid the ill-concealed resentment, the 
latter in face of the open hostility, of the traditional “ farmers’ 
friends’”—have already done much to turn the revolt into a 
rebellion. 

It is not easy as yet to forecast the ultimate issue of 
this new departure in Liberal policy. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the altered attitude of the farmers adds greatly to 
the responsibility of the Liberal leaders. They are doubtless 
fully aware that alliance is not the same thing as allegiance ; 
that a temporary combination to get rid of a specific wrong 
differs widely from a permanent union flowing from a settled 
community of purpose and a deliberate fusion of interests. 
The farmers will not and ought not to accept as a solatium for 
all their grievances the permission to shoot hares and rabbits 
—even with two guns—all day long and all the year round. 

e are far, indeed, from underrating the value of this parti- 
cular piece of legislation, We believe that in many parts of the 
country it will do much to transform the industry of agriculture 
from a hazardous speculation into a business carried on under 
steady, or at any rate calculable, conditions. But we welcome 
both the measure itself and the new tie of sympathy between 
the Farmers and the Liberal party which it has done so much 
to strengthen. mainly because of the fresh impulse which the 
Ministry will thus receive to persevere in the path of agricul- 
tural reform. The establishment of a system of representative 





government in the counties has been a matter of urgent neces- 
sity for ten years and more. But the towns naturally felt little 
interest in it, and therefore past Liberal Governments have 
never taken it seriously in hand. No less naturally, the country 
landlords are bitterly opposed to it, and therefore during Lord 
Beaconsfield’s six years of office a sham measure was annually 
produced and annually withdrawn. It will now be no longer pos- 
sible to dally with the question, and the country may be congra- 
tulated that the settlement of it will be undertaken by a body of 
men so well qualified to deal both with broad principles and 
administrative details as the present Cabinet. We select this 
particular measure merely by way of illustration, and we need 
not point out that in the vastly more important matter of 
Land-law reform there is no class more directly interested 
than the occupiers of the soil, and therefore none whose organ- 
ised support can give greater impetus to the next great move- 
ment in advance which the Liberal party will be called upon 
to make. 

If we turn now from these new allies of Liberalism, whose 
support the work of the Session has done so much to secure, to its 
regular army, we find that the past three months have taught 
us much, both as to the composition of the whole and the 
relative strength of the parts. The general election was 
almost universally regarded as a Radical victory, yet the 
Government is a Whig Government, and to a large and un- 
suspected extent the House or Commons is a Whig House of 
Commons. Assoon as the names of the Cabinet were known, 
it was at once evident that, notwithstanding the formal recogni- 
tion of their claims involved in the admission of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Radicals would have little direct influence in shaping the 
policy of the Ministry. But few people imagined that their 
indirect power would not be greater than it has, in fact, shown 
itself tobe. Of the three chief measures passed by the Govern- 
ment, not one, it may safely be said, has a tinge of Radical 
colour. The Burials Bill was drawn by the Lord Chancellor, 
himself at least half a Conservative, supported by the Arch- 
bishops, voted for by many Conservatives in both Houses, and 
passed in a not very satisfactory shape, the Radicals being 
defeated by the Government in their attempt to transform it 
into a logical and consistent assertion of the civil right of 
burial, which it at once affirms and denies. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act only partially destroys the doctrine 
of common employment, and all endeavours to bring it into 
closer conformity with the workmen’s demands were strenu- 
ously and successfully resisted by the Ministry. The Ground- 
Game Act embodies the recommendations of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and received the Royal 
Assent in a more restricted form than that in which it was 
first presented to Parliament. The only Bill of the Govern- 
ment which could in any sense be said to be a piece of 
Radical legislation was the Irish Compensation Bill, upon 
which so large a number of their supporters deserted them, 
that it may be said to have been carried through the House of 
Commons substantially by Home-rule votes. The career of 
this measure is particularly instructive, because it shows that 
were the Ministry inclined towards a Radical poliey—which it 
is plain they are not—they could not count on the allegiance 
of a large body of their followers,—at least, when their 
proposed legislation threatened, not any of the rights of 
property, but even any of the peculiar and prerogative 
remedies by which the owners of the soil are in this country 
allowed to enforce their rights. 

In short, the history of the Session, so far as the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is concerned, seems to us to prove two 
things,—one as to the past, the otheras to the future. As to 
the past, it is clear that the attention of the constituencies at the 
general election was so preoccupied with foreign affairs, that 
little heed was paid in many cases to the other side of politics. 
The electors were in a destructive, not in a constructive, 
mood. To get rid of Lord Beaconsfield, and the men who 
were bent on making history at the expense of honour and 
justice, was their one great aim. In this way not a few can- 
didates were accepted and elected without much inquiry as to 
the scope and spirit of their Liberalism. We believe, for 
instance, that if either Colonel Kingscote, or Mr. Albert Grey, 
or Mr. Henry Brand, had by any chance to present himself 
now for re-election, he would quickly find how much out of 
sympathy he is with all that is most vital and power- 
ful in the Liberal constituency which he represents. As 
to the future, the prospect of great legislative achievements 
does not, in some directions at least, look as hopeful as it did. 
Take the great question of the immediate future, to which we 
have already referred—Land-law Reform. Any scheme which 
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the Cabinet devises will have to satisfy Lord Selborne, whose 
Conservative leanings in this matter are well known, and the 
Duke of Argyll, who seems to have looked upon the Ivish 
Compensation Bill asa rather dangerous experiment, only to be 
justified by an extreme emergency. It will have to pass 
through the House of Commons, in which, if we may judge 
by the past Session, the Radicals will be impotent to widen its 
basis or increase its stringency, against the combined opposition 
of Whigs and Tories. It will finally have to encounter, in the 
House of Lords, the assaults of the heaven-born champion of 
the “constitutional position of the landed interest,”—Lord 
Beaconsfield. If all these obstacles are to be surmounted, and 
valuable legislation is to be accomplished, it can only be by a 
popular impulse from without quickening into activity much 
that is at present lifeless and inert in the new Liberal House 
of Commons. 


ENGLISII “ LARRIKINS.” 

 pesogeraerl is scolding at Sir W. Harcourt for his blun- 

der in the case of Walter Dean, and apparently with 
some reason. He yielded to a hasty emotion, has done in- 
justice to a magistrate, and has, in intention at all events, 
superseded the regular legislative action. He heard that 
Walter Dean, a Gloucestershire boy of nine, had been sentenced 
to a fortnight’s imprisonment for wilful damage (breaking 
some panes of glass), and in his indignation, as he says, at such 
a punishment, without inquiry as to the facts, ordered his 
immediate release. The committing magistrate, Mr. J. Watts 
Hallewell, informed him that the boy was eleven years of age, 
that he had been repeatedly convicted, and that his father had 
the option of paying a fine for him of only 9s. 6d. Full time, 
moreover, had been given to the father to pay the money. Sir 
William Harcourt then wrote to the magistrates, suggesting that 
they ought to have sentenced the boy to some slight corporal 
punishment, and was told in a sarcastic reply that there was an 
objection to that course, inasmuch as it happened to be illegal. 
Nevertheless, though the law leaves so little option, the 
Secretary of State condemns imprisonment for boys under 
fifteen, and has ordered that every case of the kind shall be at 
once reported to the Home Office, thus to the extent of his 
power abolishing imprisonment, and consequently fine, as 
punishments for the young. 

There can be no doubt that the Magistrate Las the best of 
it in the correspondence, as the Secretary of State ought not 
to have released the boy without inquiry, and ought to have 
known that the Summary Jurisdiction Act limits corporal 
punishment to indictable offences; and there can be little 
doubt that Sir W. Ilarcourt’s order is in its intention far 
too sweeping. He has no right to attempt to change the 
law, for that is what is intended by his order, on his own 
mere motion, and without reference to Parliament. At the 
same time, the writers who are attacking him ought to re- 
member that they, and most of the public with them, are 
committing Sir W. Harcourt’s offence every day,—that is, are 
condemning magistrates without inquiry, and doing their best 
to make the present methods of punishing children useless, 
without providing any other. Owing mainly, no doubt, to a 
change in manners, but owing also in part to a morbid 
hatred of pain entertained by a few influential individuals, 
who describe and exaggerate every case that occurs, a 
state of opinion has grown up which must, if it continues, 
have the worst consequences upon the next generation. 
Because it is felt, and we freely acknowledge very justly 
felt, that confinement in a gaol is bad discipline for the 
young, and inflicts an unfair stigma throughout life, a system 
has arisen under which the young are released from any 
public discipline at all. Under fifteen a boy may do any- 
thing, and unless his offence enables a magistrate to send 
him to a Reformatory, there is practically no punishment for 
him at all. He is told, in fact, that as he is so young, he 
may go and do it again. Hundreds and thousands of boys 
are growing up who have in them the thieving instinct, or 
who are encouraged by their parents to pilfer, or who are 
possessed by a spirit of malignant mischief, or who delight in 
street insults and outrages; and opinion, backed by Sir W. 
Harcourt, places them outside the law. Their parents, who 
ought to be responsible for them, will no longer chastise 
them ; a summary thrashing by anybody else, sufferer, police- 
man, or bystander, is strictly prohibited, and indeed would 
cause a street-riot; and the magistrates are now totally 
powerless. As a rule, the prosecution of a juvenile 


offender is so unpopular and so troublesome, that the 





victim refuses to prosecute; and if he obtains a Conviction 
the magistrate, under penalty of mention in Parliament, must 
not flog, or imprison, or fine the offender,—for fine witho t 
the option of imprisonment or some coercive penalty. ig 
futility. There is nothing for him really to do, except Pe 
“ dismiss the boy with a caution,” at which the young saad 
puts his tongue in his cheek, and confident in his impunit 
walks off to commit more and more serious offences, til] pass. 
ing the age of immunity, the prison catches him once for all 
This is the biography, written by a Superintendent of 
Police, of the very lad for whom the Secretary of State inter. 
fered :— 

“ About two years ago, Walter Dean fi { . 
Bisley, donne aah belonging to Mr. a. — cofaed ees 
on account of his youth. Shortly afterwards he stole some ae 
wheels from a drill belonging to Mr. J. B., at Bisley. Mr. B. had 
the wheels back, and refused to prosecute on account of hig youth 
Afterwards he stole some money from a cottage at Water Lane 
belonging to Mr. 8. He refused to prosecute on account of hig youth 
Afterwards he stole some eggs from Mr. D., and at the same time 
committed considerable damage to a cottage by breaking windows 
The damage was estimated at £1. Mr. D. refused to prosecute. ln 
January last he broke a pane of glass, with intent to steal, in a grocer’s 
shopat Chalford Hill, belonging to Mr. B., who refused to prosecute on 
account of his age. Inthe same month he broke the window of the 
reading-room at Chalford Hill, doing damage to the amount of ls. The 
trustees refused to prosecute. In the same month he broke windows be- 
longing to J.D., 8. G., and J. G., at Chalford. They refused to prosecute 
because of the expenses. In February he broke into a Cottage at 
Chalford Hill, and stole bacon, cheese, bread, and beef, the property 
of W. W., who refused to prosecute. He then set on fire some grass, 
coing considerable damage. In the same month he broke windows 
in the cottage of a man named C., at Chalford, who refused to yr». 
secute. In June last he stole an axe belonging to Mr. W., Chalfcr] 
who refused to prosecute. He then broke eleven panes of glass in the 
windows of the school-room at the Baptist Chapel. The trustees 
refused to prosecute. In July he was caught stealing cherries, and 
in August he was caught stealing gooseberries. There are many 
other cases against him.” 

The boy has been armoured in the immunities produced by 
sentiment till they have demoralised him, and hundreds like 
him. In the suburbs of the great towns, some kinds of theft are 
always committed by children, their employers relying on their 
not being prosecuted or sentenced “ on account of their youth;” 
while “ wilful damage ” and the obstruction of the street rise 
to the height of serious evils. There are parts of London 
where decent women and young girls cannot move in the 
streets for the insults to which they are subjected by boys, 
who defy any control short of the prosecution by the police, 
which the newspapers and Sir W. Harcourt between them 
now make nugatory; while there are places outside the town 
where even public improvements cannot be made, on account 
of malignant damage by boys. A fountain in a village is 
sure to be broken or defiled, while rows of trees by the path- 
way, planted for the public, and upon which the donor may 
have spent large sums, are barked and killed out of mere 
wantonness. Not only are orchards robbed constantly and 
systematically till it is useless to grow fruit, but orchard- 
houses and hot-houses are entered, and fruit which has cost a 
fortune carried off, not to eat (we understand that tempta- 
tion with children), but to sell for pence. 

We do not believe that this total absence of public disci 
pline for children is a good thing, or that it produces any result 
beyond the manufacture of *“ Larrikins,” as they are called in 
Australia,—young ruffians who are half-criminals, and as 
great a nuisance to society as if they passed the criminal 
line. There is not a decent father in England who 
wishes his children brought up so, or who does not 
believe that the very severe punishments inflicted by public 
schools for theft, bad language, defiant window breaking 
or breaches of discipline are distinctly beneficial. A street 
child in Gloucestershire must not be degraded by imprison- 
ment for offences for which an Eton boy is ruined by expul- 
sion. The gutter lads should not be treated worse than the 
parlour lads, but they should be as severely brought under 
discipline. To send them to prison is an injustice, as the social 
penalty is never remitted, and out of proportion to the offence ; 
and we do not want to revive the old and perhaps healthy 
discipline from a stout cane in an Inspector’s hand, but that 
some punishment which will be felt is needful the strongest 
philanthropist may allow. Is it quite impossible to make 
boys of this kind work out a fine without sending them to 
prison, or to send them for a fortnight to a Reformatory, 
where they will receive a moderate flogging, bread-and-water 
to eat, and be kept hard at compulsory school-work? Is there, 
in fact, any reason, except expense, why the State should give 
up the attempt to drill malignantly mischievous or thievish 
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poys, or “ larrikins ” proper, the obstructives of the streets, 


into decent behaviour? If there is, the prospect for the next 
generation is not a good one. 





CHURCH PARTIES AND CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


T is natural, perhaps, that the meaning, or rather the 
| motive, of the suggestion we have made in reference to the 
Bournemouth case, and other similar cases, should have been 
misunderstood. It is rare for any but partisans to intervene 
actively in Ecclesiastical controversies, and we are, apparently, 
supposed to be partisans, not indeed of Ritualism or Anti- 
yitualism, but of an exaggerated licence, which rejoices in see- 
ing members of the same Church contradicting each other 
flatly on essential articles of belief or practice. Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies remarks in his letter of last week that the remedy we 
propose for the undoubted hardship of cases like that of St. 
Peter's, Bournemouth, is inferior, as a practical device for 
securing a continuity of partisan teaching and worship in a 
church, to the familiar and much-used practice of putting the 
patronage in the hands of trustees. That is, no doubt, true. 
If our object were to secure a continuity of partisan teaching 
and worship in a particular building, we should certainly 
preach the creation of new trnsts on the Simeonite model. As 
a matter of fact, however, this method would not in the least 
answer the object we have in view. Indeed, it would multiply 
the hardships against which our suggestion is directed. Here 
and there, no doubt, a patron who found himself at issue with 
a congregation might be glad to sell his advowson, but more 
often trustees would have to buy such livings as happened to 
be in the market ; and there wonld then be nothing to prevent 
St, Peter’s, Bournemouth, passing into the hands of Evangelical 
trustees, or some equally conspicuous Low-Church congrega- 
tion from becoming the spiritual property of Ritualist trustees. 
In either case, the subsequent continuity of partisan teaching 
and worship would be secured, but it would be secured 
at the cost of the very people whose interests we are 
anxious to serve. In our judgment, the State ought to stand 
to a congregation in something the same relation as that in 
which the Court of Chancery stands to an infant whose reli- 
gious convictions are interfered with by a father. Ordinarily 
speaking, the father has the absolute control of his child’s 
religious training.. He determines whether it shall be brought 
up a Roman Catholic or a Protestant, a Theist or an Agnostic. 
But if the father has allowed a child to be brought up in a 
particular religion until the child has come to be a conscious 
believer in its doctrines, the father’s right, so far as the Court 
of Chancery is concerned, is held to have come to anend. The 
Court will not allow him to undo at his pleasure what it allowed 
him to do at his pleasure. It knows nothing of the compara- 
tive merits of different religions. It does not say that the 
father’s second thoughts may not be his best thoughts, and 
the religion in which he now wishes his child to be brought up 
a better religion than the one which he originally chose for it. 
But it holds that any sudden and violent uprooting of religious 
convictions and sentiments is so bad for a child, that it ought 
to be protected even against its own father. The parson or 
the incumbent cannot claim higher rights over a congregation 
than a father claims over a child, and all that we ask on 
behalf of congregations is that they should receive similar pro- 
tection. As the law stands, they are often quite helpless. 
They have, indeed, attained their majority, and cannot be 
made to go to church unless they like. But in many places 
this liberty is virtually no liberty at all. To be allowed to 
stay away from church is not what they want; on the con- 
trary, the one thing that they ask is to be allowed services or 
a church of the kind they want to which to go. Unless 
they are permitted by law to provide such services, or 
such a church for themselves, it is, in the larger number of 
cases, impossible to find them within any reasonable distance. 
We do not ask that the process of providing these services or 
this church should be made too easy. We have no wish to 
Secure the continuity of partisan teaching and worship ina 
particular church, unless the congregation of that church are 
80 attached to the teaching and worship to which they have 
been accustomed, that to get accustomed to anything different 
implies a real uprooting of their religious convictions and 
Sentiments, When it does so, we think that they ought to be 
protected against any sudden change in that teaching and 
Worship, provided that they are willing to make some real 
sacrifices in order to apply that protection to themselves. If 
they have to pay for what they want, the readiness to make 

sacrifices will be subjected to an old-fashioned, vulgar, but 





perfectly effectual test. If they do not care enough for the 
teaching and worship to which they have been accustomed to 
find money for its maintenance, the change which will take 
place, unless they do find money, is not likely to affect them very 
seriously. It may offend the tastes they think they have, but 
it will not offend the convictions which their conduct proves 
that they have not. There may, indeed, be cases in which a con- 
gregation is very poor indeed, and consequently unable to 
bear the entire expense of maintaining either additional 
services or an additional church. But if the poverty is 
genuine, and the zeal is evidenced by contributions large in 
proportion to their means, they will ordinarily find helpers 
without. We do not propose that the permission to set up 
another church should be made dependent on a specified 
amount of local contributions being offered for the pur- 
pose. The test should be a perfectly self-acting one. 
The leave should follow the demand as a matter of 
course, but in practice it would be found that the cases 
in which other congregations would be disposed to help 
those who were not willing to help themselves would 
be very few indeed. Here and there possibly a rich man 
might be willing to pay for the indulgence of a mere caprice, 
but as a rule we should look to find the suggested protection 
rather insuflicient than over-sufticient. 

Of course, this does not meet Mr. Alford’s objection that 
occasional religious revolutions are positively beneficial to a 
congregation, and that any accidental element in the present 
system of patronage which helps to bring them about should 
consequently be welcomed. Indeed, Mr. Alford’s reasoning seems 
rather to demand a modification of the law in an opposite direc- 
tion. Instead of trying to prevent patrons from forcing a change 
of teaching and worship upon congregations, the State should 
rather aim at preventing any attention being paid to their 
wishes. It might be impossible to do this in the case of pri- 
vate patrons, but it might be enacted that the Crown and the 
Bishops should always present an incumbent of a different 
theological school from that to which his predecessor belonged, 
and the “many-sidedness of truth in the Church of Eng- 
land” be thus effectively displayed. We frankly confess, how- 
ever, that our ambition does not go so far as the establishment of 
any particular ideal, whether of breadth or narrowness, in the 
Chureh of England generally. We have always pleaded for 
liberty and comprehensiveness within the Established Church, 
and in the course of this contention we have had to face the 
difficulty that one man’s liberty is sometimes another man’s 
slavery, and that variety of ritual may mean not so much 
the satisfaction of many minds as their dissatisfaction. 
The only way in which it seems possible to leave Clergy 
and congregations free to have such ritual as pleases 
them, without compelling them to put up with a ritual 
which offends them, is by some such expedient as that which 
we have so often recommended. Unlike restrictions on the 
right of patronage, and provisions for the exercise of patronage 
by trustees, it would only come into operation when the need 
arose. Where the differences between one incumbent and 
another were slight, the congregation would easily put up with 
changes which he, on his part, would not be anxious to intro- 
duce; where the differences were serious, the congregation 
would have their own means of ensuring themselves against 
the annoyance which but for this would follow upon their 
introduction. 

Mr. Llewelyn Davies raises a different objection. To him, 
the power of establishing services for themselves, which it is 
proposed to give to those who are out of sympathy with the 
incumbent, seems not objectionable, but unnecessary. The 
members of the Church of England are, he thinks, less, not 
more, deeply divided than they outwardly appear to be. It is 
only a very small minority of Ritualist congregations who 
answer to our description, and are more at one with a Roman 
Catholic congregation than with a Low-Church congregation. 
There is a sense undoubtedly in which good men of all religions 
are less, not more, deeply divided than they outwardly appear 
to be; but this is a sense in which Ritualist congregations 
are at one neither with Roman Catholic nor with Low Con- 
gregations, but with Christians generally, or Theists gener- 
ally. In the narrower sense in which we used the 
words, we hold by our statement. Ritualist congregations 
may constitute a very small minority of Church of England con- 
gregations, but we do not think that it is only to a very small 
minority even of Ritualist congregations that our description 
applies. There are two doctrines presumably held by all 
Ritualists which entirely affect the whole character and 
aspect of public worship, and these doctrines are held by them 
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in common with Roman Catholics, not in common with Low 
Churchmen. The belief that the highest and principal act of 
worship is not prayer, but sacrifice, and that the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist provides the Church with an offer- 
ing of infinite value to present to Almighty God, makes the 
object and circumstances of church-going altogether different 
from what they can be to those who reject these doctrines. 
Probably Mr. Llewelyn Davies would not question this. He 
would admit that the Roman Catholic looks upon the Mass, in 
which Christ is really offered, or upon the Benediction, in 
which he is lifted up for the adoration of his people, as a 
service altogether different in kind from, and calculated to 
call forth altogether different feelings from those called forth 
by the morning and evening service of the Church of Eng- 
land, or by that solemn eating of bread and wine by which 
Protestants testify their love to God and their charity to 
their neighbours. He only differs from us, we imagine, as to 
the extent to which these doctrines have obtained a hold on 
the Ritualist party. That is a point upon which we confess 
to entertaining a very decided opinion. To what extent 
Ritualism prevails in the Church of England we do not profess 
to know; there may be a great deal of what passes for 
Ritualism which really implies nothing more than a vague 
liking of Ritualist services. But, so far as Ritualism does 
exist, it is, we believe, identfied with the doctrines in question, 
and in so far as it is identified with the doctrines in question, 
the congregations which are imbued with it answer, we think, 
to our description. Whether the congregation of St. Peter's, 
Bournemouth, or any other particular congregation, does so, 
is a point upon which we have no information. 








DR. TAIT ON THEISM. 

, ee Archbishop of Canterbury, in the Charge delivered at 

Dover on Tuesday—a charge marked by great argumen- 
tative force and a fine spirit of toleration—does, in the first 
part of his discourse, a considerable injustice to modern Theists. 
He professes himself unable to explain the difference between a 
Theist and a Deist, intimates that the names are interchangeable, 
andentertains a belief that there is danger of England sinking into 
a‘cold”’ Deism or Theism, like that of the eighteenth century. 
We need not say we hold Theism to be only a part of the truth, 
and a faith which by itself does not satisfy human needs, while 
it almost certainly would not, as compared with Christianity, 
conduce to human progress; but Dr. Tait is, neverthe- 
less, scarcely just to Theists. The name by which they 
describe themselves may be philologically a little absurd, 
the distinction between “Deus” and Osos; being of the 
most subtle or imperceptible kind, but they have succeeded 
in imparting to the words in usage very different shades 
of meaning. The Deist, in usual theological parlance, is a man 
who believes that God was the Creator of the Universe, and still 
exists, but having placed His creation under fixed laws, He 
has ceased to interfere with his own work, and disappeared 
from the ken of His own creatures, with whom, except as 
original law-giver, He maintains no relation. That, indeed, 
is a “cold” faith, scarcely distinguishable from the Atheism 
for which it was often a mere cover, and only separable by philo- 
sophers from Pantheism, in which the whole universe is it- 
self the God. The difference between a Godhead which never 
existed and a Godhead which is suspended, though very con- 
siderable in reality, inasmuch as if God was Creator, his laws, 
when discernible, are divine, and not even potentially blunders, is 
theologically very trifling, and if the latter is accompanied, as is 
customary, with disbelief in a future state, is practically of no im- 
portance at all. If the course of events here is immutably fixed, 
and there is no hereafter, God disappears for man into a 
phrase, a theory through which he avoids the intellectual 
trouble of searching into the origin of things. The Theists 
repudiate this view altogether, and have changed the word 
“Deist”’ into “'Theist,” in order to express their repudiation. 
They hold that God not only was, but is; not only created the 
world, but governs it ; has a permanent and vital relation to His 
creatures, may suspend or modify His laws, having, like all 
other thinking beings, free-will, and-is at all events cognisant of 
their prayers, aspirations, and efforts to approach Him. That 


faith, carrying with it as it does some belief in the utility of 
prayer, a strong inclination towards worship, and a stronger 
desire to obey all that can be ascertained of His will, is, though 
we fully admit it to be insufficient, not by any means necessarily 
On the contrary, it may be a very hot one. 


a “cold” one. 
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There is a class of men, as the Archbishop must be well 
aware, to whom the idea of God and his theocracy is intense} 
attractive, who strain themselves in the effort to form a con d 
tion of Him, who have but the single thought to find and do 
His will, and who so develope in themselves the passion of 
loyalty to their invisible Sovereign, that when non-Christians 
they make of God a personal or tribal chieftain, and even when 
Christians they almost forget alike Christ and his teaching 
The Jew faith, which was strictly Theism, though modified 
either, as the Archbishop would believe, by inspiration 
or, as sceptics would say, by the genius of the people for 
lofty moral conceptions, was not a “cold” one; and we 
have illustrations nearer home than Judaism. We shall pro 
duce a shower of remonstrances when we say that the very 
spirit of Theism, dominating and sometimes suppressing 
Christianity, appears in all forms of Calvinism, is prominent 
in all Scotch theology of the popular kind—we believe that 
thousands of Scotchmen hold right and wrong to be dis. 
tinguished from each other because God has distinguished them 
—and is the very soul and vital principle of the theology of 
New England and the sterner division of the Puritans, 
God is so present to their minds—God the ruler—that Christ 
sinks out of sight. The faith hitherto has not appeared, except 
in individuals, unaccompanied by a belief that God has directly 
revealed himself to man; but it is appearing now, and it would 
not necessarily be a cold one. On the contrary, it would 
probably be a very warm one, would be obeyed by its votaries, 
so far as they could see, implicitly; and would gradually, if 
maintained for any length of time, form a race with tempers of 
iron, ready to persecute to the death all who disbelieved, and 
therefore rebelled, pitilessly moral, though the morality might 
not be ours, and at once as resigned and as stern as the true 
Legitimists usually are. The danger of such a creed, if 
diffused throughout a people, would not be coldness and in. 
difference, but ardour in the maintenance and diffusion of 
doctrines evolved from the believers’ own minds. For as 
man when he believes in a God grows hungrily anxious 
to discern His will, these men, rejecting Christianity, or 
any other external revelation now in real or supposed ex- 
istence, would be sure to find this law at last in their own 
deepest convictions, and make of them terrible instruments 
of coercion and oppression. Does not the Archbishop see 
traces of that spirit already ? We certainly do. We know of 
few things more palpable than the tendency of earnest Theists to 
become convinced that some idea, usually a philanthropic 
one—for they feel unconsciously the effect of the Christian 
atmosphere around—is God’s idea also, and to insist on its 
acceptance with the vehemence and intolerance of opposition 
with which the older religionists pressed their beliefs. Your 
true Theist, relieved of the pressure of circumambient Christi- 
anity, would believe and declare that God, as revealed in 
Nature, was inexorable, would harden his own heart in 
imitation, and would punish infractions, say, of sanitary 
laws, as he would assert, and truly from his point of 
view, that God does. Miasma kills, why keep alive the 
man who spreads miasma, much less the worst poisoner of 
all,—the man who spreads the miasmatic disbelief in the only 
Sovereign? Theists imagining that temperance was the will of 
God, which is quite true, would enforce temperance, if necessary, 
as Wahabees under the same conviction do, by killing the 
intemperate. The faith, in the long-run, when men had had 
time to form absolute but different conceptions of the will 
of their King, would be an utterly bad one, and probably 
end as it always tends to end, in a profound conviction that 
loyalty, i.c., belief, is the one thing required of man, and that 
morality and mercy are superfluities—not an} unknown state of 
mind, either in Jewish, or Christian, or Mahommedan history ;— 
but it would not be a cold one. We could conceive of the Eng- 
lish people, which has something Jewish in its turn of mind, 
adopting it, and should expect them thenceforward to be the 
most terrible and the most merciless of rulers, till the reaction 
came, and men in pure horror fled back to Christ for guidance 
as to the true will of the Divine King. 

This is not, of course, the Theism of which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury stands in dread; he is fearing a Theism which is old 
Deism, and we wonder if his dread has much foundation. We 
should think not. No individual, or group of individuals, can 
quite trace all the directions in which the mind of a nation 18 
drifting; but we should say that the phase of indifference to 
religion which appears from time to time in English life 18 
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just now very distant, and that when it arrives it will not be 
pased upon the notion of a God in a state of suspended animation. 
That form of Deism never got down very deep, and never will. 
There is none of the comfort of negation init. Itisa religion, 
put a religion for the content, and the body of English-speaking 
mankind at all events will not speedily be content, will demand 
gome solace under its miseries which Deism does not offer, and 
some guidance which it rather sneeringly declines to afford. 
Men have waked up far enough to wish the problem solved, 
and, after all, it is a double problem, and not a single one. 
Deism tells us authoritatively the Whence—though it gives 
wonderfully little evidence, never accounting at all for evil, or 
attributing it to the Creator—but it tells us nothing of the 
Whither, rather implicitly denies the existence of any Whither 
at all. We are not much afraid of that form of belief 
taking any serious hold, but rather of a form of Agnosticism 
which has its root in perplexity and anger. We think we see 
signs of a disposition to declare that the great problem is in- 
soluble, that whatever rules, be it a Mind or only a Force, he or 
it does not intend the truth to be known, if there is a truth, and 
to go on, both in action and speculation, as if the problem had 
no existence. 'That is the condition of mind, we know, of many ot 
the cultivated who are not sceptics, nor doubters, nor inquirers, 
but who think they are as certain of their point as they are 
that the circle will not be squared. They are, they think, in 
presence of a recurring decimal, and they are not going to spend 
life in the effort to resolve it. If no God exists, they will save 
their time; and if He does exist, He must have set up the im- 
penetrable wall. <A distinct belief of that kind, not a vague, 
pulpy impression, but a formulated belief, exists, we know, in the 
most unsuspected places, its holders not unfrequently professing 
Christianity, as at all events the best of the illusions; and it has 
sunk very far down in the ladder of society. We find it catch 
classes which have suddenly become aware that there is a serious 
doubt afloat, and have caught something of its extent and force, 
till they fancy they have in the doubt a revelation as certainly 
true as they once thought the old certainty. We should not 
wonder at all if, with the spread of education, that form of 
Agnosticism spread also, all the more rapidly because it is apt 
to be silent, acquiescent, and a little contemptuous, and is so 
entirely neglected by religious teachers. They understand any 
faith better than a faith that a faith cannot be. If the Arch- 
bishop can wake the clergy out of their indifference to this 
condition of mind and furnish them with arguments against 
it, he will do great service to his cause, for he may rely on it 
that the evil exists, and may spread here as fast as in Ger- 
many, where the decision we have described is that of 
whole communities. There are entire cities there where 
the discussion of religion in any shape is tacitly pro- 
hibited, the good and the bad, the wise and the foolish, 
equally holding that that way madness lies,—that nothing can 
be possibly known, and that there is something of moral wrong 
in striving to know—just what many good people think about 
Spiritualism. We believe the feeling to be at the root of Secular- 
ism, so far as Secularism is a faith, though aided among the 
lower Secularists by what we regard as the most paintul, as it 
is often the most incurable, form of Atheism,—the Atheism 
arising from a sort of horror of the idea of an Omnipo- 
tent Being permitting such a proportion of misery among 
the majority of his creatures. he Socialists of Berlin 
say that openly, and thousands of men, and more women, in 
England think it, and are determined Agnostics from self-pity 
and philanthropy. In both instances, the result is a tendency 
in all who so believe towards excessive earthiness, not always 
ignoble, or selfish, or sensual in its manifestation, but still a 
state of mind in which the proved inconvenience or inutility of 
any action, or any line of thought, is a final reason against it. 
The world is to be made happier, and happier only ; and though, 
of course, individuals see that happiness in nobility, and there 
are Agnostics who are also determined ascetics or stoics, still, 
happiness is the end, and to the mass happiness is as much 
Sugar as they wish. There can be no worse condition of mind ; 
and it is of this, and not of dull Deism, that among the suffering 
masses there is danger. 





A FLOATING HOTEL. 
HE successful completion of Mr. Gladstone’s tour in the 
‘Grantully Castle’ suggests the question why the remedy 
for broken health and jaded nerves which he has tried with such 
excellent results is not more generally adopted. \No doubt, 





there is in every civilised community a certain per-centage of 
human beings to whom a sea-voyage, under any conditions, is, 
and always must be, a form of purgatory. But out of the 
thousands of exhausted professional and business men whom 
London every year pours out at this season to seek, and 
so rarely to find, rest and refreshment in the racket of 
foreign travel, or the wearying routine of a watering-place, 
there must be many to whom a cruise like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s would give the exact combination of relaxation and 
stimulus which they so sorely need. Of course, if a man can 
afford to keep a yacht, the thing is done at once. But a yacht 
is an expensive luxury, quite beyond the reach of the large 
majority of the class of whom we are speaking; nor, however 
competent may be his captain and crew, does the proprietor 
ever altogether get quit of the cares of management and the 
responsibilities of ownership. The small coasting steamers, on 
the other hand, which are practically the only alternative, are 
badly found, irregular in their times, and generally uncomfort- 
able. We have heard of a hard-worked clergyman, who was so 
well aware of the incomparable reviving power of the sea, and 
yet so unable to find means of enjoying it under tolerable con- 
ditions nearer home, that he frequently spent his annual holiday 
in a voyage to New York or Quebee and back, on board one of 
the American or Canadian liners, only stepping on shore at 
the other side of the Atlantic to change from the boat which 
brought him to that which was to carry him home again. But 
there are evident disadvantages attending a heroic remedy like 
this. Once committed to the tender mercies of the Atlantic, there 
is no turning back. The sea may run mountains high, and the 
weather render life on deck unendurable. Good as your berth 
and excellent as the arrangements of the ship may be, you yet 
pine for more room and greater freedom. ‘The very absence of 
all trace of land, refreshing at first, becomes monotonous in 
time; and above all, the want of news, the impossibility of 
communicating with the world, and the consequent morbid 
activity of the imagination, working, as it were, in a vacuum, 
are to many men serious trials. A long sea voyage may be a 
splendid specific in extreme cases, but to the ordinary holiday- 
maker, who simply wishes to recruit after the wear and tear of 
a year’s work, it is too drastic a method of treatment to be either 
attractive or effectual for its purpose. 

The complete immunity from these evils and inconveniences 
enjoyed by Mr. Gladstone and his companions points to an obvi- 
ous solution of the problem. Why does not Mr. Donald Currie 
or some other of our great shipowning firms, or some speculat- 
ing Company, organise a system of Floating Hotels, to cruise 
round and about the British Isles during the summer months? 
We believe that if the scheme were well carried out by people with 
an eye to the peculiar requirements of the class for whom they 
were catering, it would prove a most successful commercial 
speculation. ‘The vessels must be large and spacious, 
built on the lines of those which do the best passenger 
traffic with America and Australia, and suggesting no 
reminiscences of the cribbed and cabined confinement of 
a Channel steamer. The cruise of the ‘ Grantully Castle’ 
has shown that, with proper care and in decent weather, 
there is no part of the coast of England or Scotland which is 
not practically accessible to a skip of such dimensions. The 
comforts of the eruise, and therefore the inducements to 
make it, would depend to aconsiderable extent on there being 
sufficient room to move about freely, so that the sense of soli- 
tude should not be altogether unattainable, and that it should 
be possible to enjoy at once the pleasures of travel and of rest. 
There should, of course, be a good library on board, mainly 
stocked with old novels—Mr. Gladstone amused himself with 
rereading “ David Coppertiecld”’ — and volumes of Punch. 
All the ordinary comforts and conveniences of a first-class 
hotel would be provided, without its bustle, or its long 
staircases, or its eternal arrivals and departures. Every 
day the vessel would touch at or come within easy reach of 
some port where newspapers could be obtained, letters 
despatched, and intercourse with the outer world—the 
absence of which, though often foolishly extolled by senti- 
mentalists, is to most men a real privation—kept up. A serious 
question would arise whether children should be allowed on 
board, and we are inclined reluctantly to think, both for their 
own pleasure and that of the other travellers, that they should 
not. ‘They are very generally sea-sick, the limitation of space 
would be to them a serious grievance, and their hazardous 
gymnastics and mysterious disappearances would keep every- 
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body in a state of chronic worry and alarm. Besides, it should 
be remembered that the whole cruise would not last longer 
than ten days or a fortnight—a portion of his holiday which 
even the most domesticated parent may devote to selfish 
pleasures, without incurring the reproaches of conscience or the 
censure of the family circle. 

The plan is, in some respects, a novel one, but we feel sure 
that, if it were worked in a sufficiently attractive way, it woutd 
supply a widely-felt want. For sanatory purposes a week at 
sea is, to many men, vastly more effective than a month of 
ordinary rest or travel. There are certain states of body and 
mind, very common in an over-worked community like ours, 
in which there is no agent in nature and no treatment of the 
physician which can compare with the sea in power to 
repair waste and to restore vigour. The risk attending a 
voyage ‘round the British Isles is, to a well appointed 
and skilfully navigated vessel, too slight to deserve con- 
sideration; and yet, in some parts of the trip—as, for 
instance, along the west coast of Scotland—the path which has 
to be threaded is sufliciently intricate to give a pleasurable 
excitement. The monotony of a long sea voyage and the dis- 
comforts of great ocean gales are successfully avoided. The 
traveller is perfectly free, if he is sea-sick, or if the weather is 
bad, or if his fellow-passengers are uncongenial, or if he finds 
that he is getting bored and has had enough of it, to alight, 
and wherever he disembarks he will find himself not more than 
a reasonable distance from home. He travels with the mini- 
mum of friction, and is spared all the numberless worries of 
catching trains, looking after luggage, choosing hotels, and being 
plundered at each successive stage of his journey by porters, 
drivers, waiters, and guides. His expenses cannot in any event 
be nearly so great as if he went the same distance and visited the 
same places by land. To the lover of scenery, few experiences could 
be either more novel or more delightful. There are compara- 
tively few Englishmen, even now, who have explored their own 
island with the care and assiduity which they so freely be- 
stow on foreign countries, and who know the wealth and variety 
of beauty which are to be met with almost at every turn along 
its shores. Cape Wrath and the coast of the Pentland Firth 
are, to most of us, as strangeas Greenland. But even the most 
familiar places wear a different look, and reveal unsuspected 
charms of colour and form, when seen for the first time from 
the sea; and one can well believe that the voyagers on the 
‘Grantully Castle’ were struck with surprise, no less than 
admiration, by the ever-shifting panorama which unfolded itself 
before their eyes from day to day. 

We do not, of course, suppose that the kind of cruising hotel 
which we have imagined would, if it ever became a reality, 
supplant the orthodox English methods of holiday-making. 
The “strenuous ferocity” which Grote ascribed to the ancient 
Jews will still, as always, characterise the Englishman in search 
of recreation. The head of the household will still gather his 
family around him, and journey without stopping to Geneva, 
to “do” Switzerland in a fortnight. The athletes of the 
Alpine Club will still gambol over the playground of Europe, 
and when that is exhausted, follow the enterprising Mr. 
Whymper to the Andes. The horde of the “ personally con- 
ducted” will extend their ravages to where the last coupon-receiv- 
ing hotel marks for them the boundary-line between civilisation 
and barbarism. But there is a class to whom these laborious 
delights are uncongenial, or upon whom they have begun to 
pall. To them, it would be both pleasant and useful to be able 
to follow Mr. Gladstone’s example. Might it not be worth some 
one’s while to provide them the opportunity ? 
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LIFE IN A BERNESE VILLAGE. 
{From a CORRESPONDENT.) 
Oberhofen, Lake of Thun, August 31st. 
T am within forty minutes’ walk or twenty minutes’ steam of busy 
Thun, and yet in the midst of genuine Swiss village life; there 
is a telegraph office and a post office, and of course a large 
school-house; there are several pensions—one calling itself also 
a restaurant—besides a second-rate hotel; there are various 
tradesmen, though scarcely more than five or six who have 
anything to be called a shop; but most of them are half pea- 
sants, and the life, except at the pensions or hotel, is thoroughly 
peasant life. At five all is astir (I have been woke at three by 





Sn as, 
aman going forth, staff in hand, on some longer journey); by 
nine at night, scarcely a window is lighted. The houses are the 
ordinary wooden houses of the canton, with outside galleries 
and generally outside staircases. Every fifth house in the vil. 
lage seems to have a barn where threshing is carried on, and b 
six in the morning the air resounds with the rhythmic beat of the 
flails—as great a nuisance to the late sleepers of the pensions ag 
the music of the latter is no doubt of an evening tothe early-sleep. 
*ngthreshers themselves. Of course there is a great waste of power 
in his, as the quantity of grain grown is quite inconsiderable, and 
a threshing-machine or two, such as are in use in other parts of 
Switzerland, would easily do the work. But the Bernese is very 
conservative in his ways, and I suspect, moreover, that every 
one who has grain to thresh is very glad of being able to make 
such a clatter about it. Most of the houses have some square 
yards—seldom a rod or two—of garden-ground, in which they 
grow fine, and sometimes splendid, crops of potatoes, cabbages, 
lettuces, celery, kidney-beans, and scarlet-runners, beet, with now 
and then a few flowers, and almost invariably a fruit-tree or 
two—plum, pear, or apple trees—the fruit of which hangs 
over the road without tempting Continental honesty. The 
main fertiliser is liquid manure, and it would astonish an 
English market-gardener to see how the ground is drenched 
with it. It is applied in the most primitive manner. An old 
man or an old woman is seen crawling up-hill with a V-shaped 
receptacle—only with the point flattened—strapped on his or 
her back, like a French rag-gatherer’s hotte, made of wood, and 
containing the precious liquid (the drinking-water is brought 
up in the same manner, and one only fervently hopes that the 
same receptacles are not used for both). Arrived at his destina. 
tion, the bearer, without unstrapping his burthen, by a peculiar 
movement of the shoulder gently tilts over the contents into a 
half-barrel or large pail, provided by the cultivator, who in turn, 
by means of a scoop holding perhaps a quart or two, fixed at 
the end of a long handle, which he dips into the larger pail, 
soaks his vegetables at the root with the manure. (I am 
using the masculine, but the cultivator is, as often as not, a 
woman.) 

A quiet people, civil, and amongst themselves gossippy. 
During ten days’ stay, I have only on one occasion heard angry 
words, and the only noises virtually are those of labour or 
nature. There is a pig, for instance, who informs one of all his 
meals beforehand by his outcries of impatience. At such 
times, I can see his snout in profile projected out of his stye, 
and bobbing from side to side. When his mistress finally 
makes her appearance with a pail of wash, his eagerness be- 
comes ungovernable, and he puts his two front paws upon the 
door, and pokes out his whole head, invariably receiving a good 
pat upon it, and then subsiding into his food. There is a cow, 
who is taken to pasture, while her stall companion, apparently 
a sheep, is left behind ; and the noise which these two make on 
her return in the evening, as the cow approaches home, the 
sheep bleating to the cow, and the cow mooing to the sheep, is 
prodigious. Then there is a forge, from which rings forth 
pretty constantly the clink of metal; and the winter stores of 
wood are being brought in on all sides, and often chopped or 
sawn into smaller lengths or thicknesses. A crow or two— 
rooks they cannot be—croak occasionally overhead; whilst at 
stated intervals the bells which announce the arrival and de- 
parture of the lake steamers mark the great events of the day 
to the village at large, and the bells of the pensions announcing 
meals, the greatest in life, perhaps, to some at least of the idlers 
from all countries who are there gathered,—Americans, Ger- 
mans, English, French, Spaniards, «ec. 

Oberhofen is, indeed, a favourable specimen of Bernese life, 
partly owing to its neighbourhood to Thun, and to the many 
gentlemen’s campagnes scattered about, to say nothing of 
the expenditure of the pensions, but perhaps chiefly to 
its favourable position on the northern slopes of the 
lovely lake, fronting a few points west of south, and 
thereby favourably situated for vine-growing. There is, ac- 
cordingly, a large acreage laid out in vineyards (which pro- 
mise this year an abundant crop), and though the wine made 
here is said to be very poor itself, it is used for mixing, and 
vineyards yield in fair years six per cent. Whether the dreaded 
phylloxera, which has already made great havoc in some parts 
of Switzerland, will reach this part of the country, remains yet 
to be seen. Yet the people are not only, like most of their 
countrymen, hard-featured, but seldom really healthy-looking ; 
and public attention has recently been directed to the increasing 
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number of young men from Canton Berne who are found physic- 


ally unfit for military service. It is said that the chief cause 
of this is the virtually total withholding of milk from the children 
after they are weaned, in order that it may all be sent to the 
cheese-dairies, and their being brought up almost exclusively on 
otatoes, with too often a zest of potato-brandy, said to be 
itself nearly as poisonous as absinthe. I have even been in- 
formed that when, two or three years ago, owing to the failure 
of the potato crop on the other side of the lake, distress 
amounting almost to famine prevailed, and a subscription was 
got up to provide the school-children, through their school- 
masters, With a draught of milk at school, it proved so un- 
wonted a dict that they could not digest it. Our own 
labourers, no doubt, often do not get nearly enough for their 
children of this precious element of nutrition, but I doubt if 
the absence of it from their dietary is so complete as it is with 
the Swiss children. The almost entire dependence of the Bernese 
upon agriculture (beyond some wood-carving, in which itself 
they complain of being cut out by foreigners), is said to be the 
main cause of this state of things. Certainly, the men here- 
abouts are loutish, compared, for instance, with the bright 
Appenzellers. 

Yet, when the worst is said, there is much which our Hodge 
might envy in the lot of these Bernese. Almost every family 
has its own homestead, its own bit of land—pasture or vineyard, 
orarable or garden, often several, or allof the four—and no labour 
is lost which they bestow upon it. Accordingly, industry is 
universal, though its methods may often be primitive. I saw 
the other day what would have made a choice subject for a 
punter,—a little, white-haired thing of about three, sitting on 
the road-side beside her sister, asleep, with her head on the 
latter’s knee; and the elder one, who could hardly have been 
seven, knitting industriously over the little head. Both were 
comfortably dressed, perfectly clean, and rather better favoured 
than one mostly sees. Although only within some miles’ 
distance of the mendicant Oberland, I have been begged to only 
by one old woman. And wiih industry, honesty goes hand-in- 
hand. Ihave spoken of the fruit-trees overhanging the streets. 
The vineyards, too, areall open. (What would not acherry-grower, 
or cob-nut grower of Kent, who has to pay so highly for the 
watching of his crops, say to such a state of things?) The 
fencing of the gardens is almost ludicrous. That of one opposite 
my window consists, on one side for a long stretch, of a few poles 
and a clothes-line, strengthened in part by a grass edging, and 
wherever there is anything more a boy of twelve could throw 
his leg over it. You may see on all sides quantities of broken 
paling, but always from mere decay; I have not seen one stake 
that could have been broken or wrenched out by dishonest hands, 
as is so perpetually being done in England. And below 
is the lake, with its beautiful, clear water; and in front 
the green and grandly-shaped Niesen, and the quaintly 
jagged ridges that run up to it from the west; and to 
the east shines out, when the air is clear, the silver of the 
snow-mountains ; and the slopes behind are crowned with woods, 
now of pines, now of deciduous trees, through which tumble down 
many a thread of clear water, that is a torrent in spring; and 
the verdure is of the richest emerald, and the wild-flowers are 
abundantly varied and beautiful. No wonder the Bernese 
peasant loves his home, even though his lot may be a hardish 
one at times. 

Not, indeed, probably, that he knows why he loves it, though 
he might find out, if he were away from it. Your Teuton, 
unless highly cultured, seldom understands, or savours his own 
enjoyment, outside of eating and drinking, until he is deprived 
of it. Take that one point of the beauty of wild-flowers. 
Foreigners excepted, I have not seen a single wild-flower in the 
hands or on the person of man, woman, or child. If I could 
waft here by the touch of an enchanter’s wand an Andalusian 
child of the lowest condition, a woman, a muleteer, they 
would pluck such flowers as abound here by handfuls. You 
would see them in every woman’s bosom, in every man’s hat, 
ou every child’s neck. The Bernese will never wake up to the 
sense of their beauty till he is far away, pent up in some dusty 
city; and then, perhaps, will also flash upon him for the first 
time, as a thing of beauty, and not only as a mere expanse of 
water, the blue lake, in its setting of green hills and mountains, 
and the reflections of the trees and hedges of the opposite shore 
quivering on its mirror. L. 








LIFE IN AN AMERICAN LINER. 
(From a CORRESPONDENT.] 

Sir,—It is many years since I addressed you last over this sig- 
nature, indeed, I should doubt if five per cent. of your present 
readers will remember having ever shared for a few minutes 
with me the delights of shooting the Iron Gates on the Danube, 
lounging in a caique up and down the sparkling Bosphorus, 
shopping in the Stamboul bazaars, looking out from the 
Acropolis over the Bay of Salamis and the Isthmus of Corinth, or 
any of the other “ harvests ” of a quiet (ought I to say “ lazy” 
rather than “ quiet ?”’) eye, which 1 was wont in those days, by 
your connivance, to submit to them in vacation times. Some- 
how to-day the old instinct has come back on me, possibly 
because I happen to be on an errand which should be of no 
small interest to us English just now; possibly because the last 
days of an Atlantic crossing seem to be so naturally provocative 
of the instinct for gossiping, that one is not satisfied with the 
abundant opportunities one gets on board the vessel in which 
one is a luxurious prisoner for ten days. 

We have been going day and night since we left Queenstown 
harbour at an average rate of eighteen (land) miles an hour. 
We are more than 1,300 passengers (roughly, 200 saloon, and 
the rest steerage), whose baggage, when added to the large 
cargo of dry goods we are carrying, sinks our beautiful craft 
till she draws twenty-four feet of water. She herself is more 
than 150 yards long, and weighs as she passes Sandy Hook,— 
well, I am fairly unable to calculate what she weighs, but as 
much, at any rate, as half-a-dozen luggage-trains on shore. We 
have had our last, or the captain’s, dinner, at which fish, to all 
appearance as fresh as if the sailors had just canght them over 
the side, and lettuces as crisp as if the steward had a nursery 
garden down below, have been served as part of a dinner which 
would have done no discredit to a first-class hotel; beginning 
with two sorts of soup, and ending with two sorts of ices. 
Similar dinners, with other meals to match—four solid ones in the 
twenty-four hours, besides odds and ends—have been served day 
by day, without a hitch, in a cabin kept as sweet as Atlantic 
air, constantly pumped into it by the engine, can make it. 
Considering all which, I sit down before these voyages as the 
greatest mechanical feat yet performed by “ men my brothers, 
men the workers,” and can only say that if this is but “ earnest 
of the things that they shall do,” I hope yet to live to fly under 
equally commodious surroundings. 

By the way, Sir, I may remark here, in connection with our 
feeding, that if we might be taken as average specimens of our 
race, there is no ground whatever for anxiety as to the Anglo- 
Saxon digestion, of which some disagreeable philosophers have 
spoken with disrespect anl foreboding in recent years. There 
were, perhaps, ten persons whose native tongue was not English, 
and yet we carried our four solid meals a day with resolution 
bordering on the heroic. The racks were never on the tables, 
and we hal only for a few hours a swell which thinned our 
ranks for two meals; and yet when IL look roual,and make 
such inquiry as I can, I can see or hear of nothing more 
than a very slight trace of dyspepsia here and there. 
The principal change I remarked in the manners and customs 
on the voyage was the marked increase of play and betting ou 
board. When I first crossed, ten years ago, there was nothing 
more than an occasional game at whist in the saloon or 
smoking-room. ‘This voyage it was not easy to get out of the 
way of hard play, except on deck. The best corner of the 
smoking-room was occupied from breakfast till Out lights ” by 
a steady poker party, and other smaller and more casual groups 
played fitfully at the other tables. There were always whist 
and other games going on in the saloon, but of a soberer and 
(in a pecuniary sense) more innocent character. There were 
“pools’’ of a sovereign or a half-sovereign on every event of 
the day, “the run” being the most exciting issue. The drawer 
of the winning number seldom pocketed less than £40, when it 
was posted on the captain’s chart at noon. I heard that 
play is rather favoured now than otherwise on all the lines, as 
a per-centage is almost always paid to the funds of the Sailors’ 
Orphan Asylum, for which excellent charity a collection is 
also legitimately male during every passage. We were good 
supporters, and collected nearly £70 at our entertainment, 
which I attribute partly to the fact that we had on bLoarda 
leading American actor, who most good-naturedly “turned 
himself loose” for us, and that the plates at the two doors were 
held by the daughters of an English Earl, and a (late, alas !) 
American Ambassador of great eminence. The countries could 
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not have been more characteristically or charmingly repre- 
sented, and the charity owes them its best thanks. 

There was the usual mine of information and entertainment, 
to be struck with ease by the merest novice in conversational 
shaft-sinking. Why is it that folk are so much more ready to 
talk on an Atlantic steamer than elsewhere ? I myself “ struck 
jle”’ in several directions, one of a sad kind, Scotch farmers of 
the highest type going out to select new homes, where there will 
be no factors. The most remarkable of these appeared to have 
made up his mind finally, when he had been told that he would 
not be allowed a penny at the end of his lease for an addition 
of three rooms he was obliged to make to his house, as his 
family were growing up. Have landlords and factors gone mad, 
in face of the serious times which are on them ? 

There were quite an abundance of parsons, of many denomina- 
tions, and all of mark. Prayers on Sunday were read by a 
New-England Episcopalian, and the sermon preached by a 
Scotch Free-Kirk minister. All were men of broad views, in 
some cases verging on Latitudinarianism to a point which 
rejoiced my heretic soul,—e.g., a Protestant minister in a great 
American western city, whose church had recently been rebuilt. 
Looking round to find where his flock could be best housed on 
Sundays, pending reconstruction, he found the neighbouring 
synagogue by far the most convenient, and proposed to go 
there. His people cordially agreed, and despite the furious 
raging of the (so-called) religious Press, into the synagogue 
they went for their Sunday services, stayed there six months, 
and when they left, were only charged for the gas by the Rabbi. 
An intimacy sprang up. It appeared that the Rabbi looked 
upon Our Lord as the first of the inspired men of his nation, 
greater than Moses or Samuel, and in the end the two congre- 
gations met at a service conducted partly by the Rabbi and 
partly by my informant !—a noteworthy sign of the times, but 
one at which I fear many even of your readers will shake their 
heads. 

There were some Confederate officers, ready to talk with- 
out bitterness of the war, and I was very glad to improve the 
occasion, having never had the chance of a look from that side 
the curtain. Anything more grim and humorous than the 
picture of Southern society during those awful four years I 
never hope to meet with. The entire want of regular medi- 
cines, especially bark, was their greatest trouble in his eyes. In 
his brigade their remedy for “ the shakes ” came to be a plaster 
of raw turpentine, just drawn from the pine woods, laid on 
down the back. Some one suggested that pills were very port- 
able, and easily imported. “ Pills !” he said, scornfully, “ pills, 
Sir, were as scarce in our brigade as the grace of God in a grog- 
shop at midnight!” Nothing so much brought out to me the 
horrors of civil war as his aceount of the perfect knowledge 
each side had of the plans and doings on the other. A Northern 
officer, he had since come to know, was leaning against a post 
within three yards of Jef. Davis when he made his famous 
speech announcing the supersession of Joe Johnson as the 
General fronting Sherman. Sherman had heard it in a few 
hours, and was acting on the news before nightfall. The most 
terrible example was that of the mining of the Richmond lines. 
The defenders knew almost to a foot where the mines were, and 
when they were to be fired. Breckevbridge’s division, in which 
he fought, were drawn up in line to repel the attack, when the 
earthworks went up in the air, and the assailants rushed into 
the great gap which had been made, and which was nearly 
filled, before they fell back, with the bodies of Northern soldiers. 
For the last two years, in almost every battle he had all he 
could do to hold his own against the front attack, knowing and 
feeling all the while that the enemy was overlapping and mass- 
ing on both flanks, and that he would have to retire his regi- 
ment before they could close. And yet they held together to 
the last !— 


“T pity mothers, too, down South, 


Although they sat amongst the scorners.” 


It is a curious experience, and one well worth trying, this ten days’ 
voyage. When you go on board at Liverpool, and look round 
at the first dinner, there are probably not half a dozen faces 
you ever saw before. By the time you walk out of the ship, 
bag in hand, on to the New York landing-place, there are 
scarcely half a dozen with whom you have not a pleasant 
speaking acquaintance; while with a not inconsiderable number 
you feel (unless you have had singularly bad luck) as if you 
must have known them intimately for years, without having 
been aware of it. As you touch land, the express-men and hotel 





a 
touts rush on you, and the spell is broken. The little Society 
resolves itself at their touch into separate atoms, which are 
whirled away, without time to wish one another God-speed 
into the turbulent ocean of New York life, never again to be 
gathered together as a society in this world, for worship, or 
food, or fun. “The present life of man, O king !” said a Saxon 
Thane in Edwin’s Witangemote, when they were consulting 
whether Augustine and his priests should be allowed to settle 
at Canterbury, “ reminds me of one of your winter feasts, where 
you sit with your Thanes and counsellors. The hearth blazes jn 
our midst, and a grateful heat is spread around, while storms of 
rain and snow are raging without. A little sparrow enters at 
one door and flies delighted around us, till it departs through 
the other. Such is the life of man, and we are as ignorant of 
the state which went before as of that which will follow it. 
Things being so,” went on the Thane, “I feel that if this new 
faith can give us more certainty, it deserves to be received,’ 
which last sentiment has, I allow, no bearing on the present 
subject, nor, perhaps you will say, has the rest of it. But 
somehow, the old story came into my head so vividly, as I wag 
leaving the steamer, that I feel like tossing it on to your 
readers, to see what they can make of it; though I own, on 
looking at it again, Iam not myself clear as to the interpreta. 
tion, or whether I am the sparrow or the Thane. 

New York is more overwhelming than ever,—surely the most 
tremendous human mill on this planet; but I must not begin 
upon it, at the end of a letter. Vacuus VIator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 





S1r,—Though many persons have of late years written on 
this difficult question, it is still a subject that Englishmen 
generally understand very little about, and my object in 
writing this letter is to put the matter before English readers 
as it strikes a Yorkshire farmer and land agent, after visiting 
some of the poorest districts in the West of Ireland, for the 
express purpose of examining into the nature of the land, the 
conditions of holding, and mode of cultivation. As a sample 
of the state of things at present existing, I would take the 
coast-line of the county of Galway, with its numerous bays, 
running far up into the country from Galway to Clifden, 
Throughout this district one finds a population, who have 
doubtless been attracted to the coast-line from the fact that by 
the use of sea-weed as manure they were enabled to bring 
the miserable land into cultivation, so as in many cases to 
make it produce potatoes and oats in great abundance; and 
also by burning it, and making kelp, to supplement the 
doubtful living afforded by their holdings. This trade has 
dwindled down to almost nothing, owing to the manufacture of 
iodine from Peruvian earth. 

But what is the original land, and how is it brought into 
cultivation? It is a soft, spongy’ bog, resting on granite 
rocks. Over the whole face of the country are strewn granite 
boulders of all sizes; and on this inhospitable shore the Irish 
peasant erects his house, of the stones that lie broadcast every- 
where. This is his home, and the homestead of his cattle, pigs, 
and poultry (and that people under British rule can be allowed 
to remain living amongst the dirt and filth that everywhere 
prevail is a disgrace to us, in this age of sanitary improvements, 
and the wonder of every English Poor-law guardian or member 
of sanitary committee or Board of Health). ‘The stones that 
lie on the surface are removed and built into walls around the 
little enclosures, often of only a few perches in extent, and 
inside these little patches may be seen standing up great 
boulders of granite, on the tops of which are piled up the still 
ever-abundant stones. 

The enclosures are cultivated in “lazy-beds,” and the crops of 
potatoes and oats, when I saw them, were a credit to the agricul- 
ture of any country; and although it is the fashion in England 
to condemn this mode of cultivation, I am convinced that it 
is by far the best that could be adopted, as the trenches afford 
a drainage for the land, and the additional soil for covering the 
crops is invaluable, where the beds rest, as is often the case, oD 
the solid rock. To this bog land is carried sand (really sea-shells 
ground by the action of the sea on the rocks) and immense quan- 
tities of sea-weed, nearly the whole of which is carried up 
the rocky shore in baskets on the backs of the women. 
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While potatoes and oats are grown to perfection, the cultivation 


of turnips and wurzels is very deficient. Osiers, where grown for 
making turf-baskets, look magnificent, and their extended cul- 
tivation might be made a source of profit and employment. 

From what I have described, it will be seen that the only 
ossible mode of cultivation is by spade-labour; indeed, there 
are comparatively few districts on the coast of Galway in which 
a plough could be worked, and yet a large population subsists 
on the products of the soil. ‘To these, the usually-suggested 
English remedy of giving them more land is no remedy at all, 
for as a rule, they have already as much as they are in a posi- 
tion or have the means to cultivate, although there is room 
for great improvement in the way in which the land is 
distributed, many families having insufficient land for the num- 
bers there are to till it, and others having more than they can 
work. Generally speaking, their endeavour appears to be to 
raise sufficient potatoes to sustain life, and a few oats to sell to 
pay the rent and buy absolute necessaries. Some have runs for 
stock,and are in tolerable circumstances; others have lost all their 
cattle, and even the sheep or two which furnished the wool for 
clothing. This in many cases was spun, woven, and dyed 
at home, but now the single garment of homespun is in tatters, 
and on the coming harvest must depend their ability to re- 
place it. At this moment a very large proportion of these 
holders are in arrear with their rent, and are in debt to the 
storekeepers, and their condition is most pitiable. No wonder 
that people in such a case fall an easy prey to unscrupulous 
agitators. 

The present unsatisfactory relations of landlord and ten- 
ant are much to be deplored, and any worthy attempts to 
place them on a better footing should be hailed with satis- 
faction by the British public. But as far as legislation 
has gone in the past, it appears in some quarters even to 
have embittered rather than improved their relations, and 
to my mind the cause is not difficult to find. “The Land- 
lord and Tenant Ireland Act, 1870,’ recognised the tenant’s 
right to his improvements in the land, but while it recognised 
aright and raised a hope in the mind of the tenant, its pro- 
visions were so intricate, and the modes of recovery for improve- 
ments so expensive, that its practical utility is almost wil in 
the case of the poorest class of tenants. Any Act to meet the 
requirements of the small holdings must be exceedingly simple 
and clear in its definitions, capable of being strictly enforced, 
at the same time inexpensive in its working. The Act of 
1870 is beyond the reach and requirements of the bulk of the 
small peasant-farmers of Ireland. 

But could not its provisions be simplified, so as to bring it 
within the reach of the poorest tenant? ‘Taking the Act of 
1870 as a basis on which to found a tenant’s claim to improve- 
ments effected by him in his holding, would it not be com- 
petent for Government to appoint and pay assessors or valuers 
for given districts, whose business it should be to examine and 
certify improvements effected by a tenant, on receiving notice 
from him that such improvements had been so effected ; and in 
case of tenants being evicted, to assess the value of the tenant’s 
improvements, the Courts, appointed under the Act of 1870, 
ordering payment by the landlord on production of their certi- 
ficates? There is also a growing feeling that the time is not 
very far distant when some such arrangement as this will also 
have tocome into force for fixing the rental of properties in Tre- 
land, and for settling disputes between owner and occupier. 

The sooner English people recognise the fact that the 
tenure of land in many parts of Ireland is in no way allied to 
any English tenure, and that it cannot be governed by the 
same rules, the better for both countries. Taking the district 
Thave named in Galway, the whole reclamation has been done 
and the cabin built at the expense of the tenant, and I have no 
Wsitation in saying that the value of the tenant's outlay in 
money and labour exceeds from three to siv times the un- 
reclaimed value of the fee-simple. In support of this, 1 may 
mention one case that came under my notice, where a tenant 
had taken a holding of twenty-eight acres for £4 10s., on which 
he had built a house, and commenced reclaiming the land. 
This holding, for grazing or any purpose, would be very 
dear at £410s. Yet all the similar holdings in the district 
that had been reclaimed for some time were let at from £20 to 
£25 perannum. Yet the only outlay I could hear of the land- 
lord having made on this estate (with a population of 14,000 
people on it), was that some years ago he had given such of 
1s tenants as would put them in, windows and doors for their 





cabins. Is it to be wondered at that the people are up in arms 
against a system by which the landlords can, and in many 
cases do, double and treble the rental of their properties with- 
out spending a shilling upon them, and where the whole in- 
crease in the letting value has been effected by the persons 
whe are called upon to pay the increased rent ? 

That these holdings are very often rack-rented at the present 
time there can be no manner of doubt, though it is quite true 
that in the past the tenants have been themselves partly to 
blame. But when we look at the fact that no employment 
for wages can be got, and that without the plot of land 
they are face to face with absolute starvation, whilst with it 
there is a possibility of existence, what wonder that the poor 
little tenants outbid one another, and have raised the price 
of land to its present untenable position? Under any cir- 
cumstances, we have a population, vividly described in Mr, 
Tuke’s pamphlet, only one remove from a state of starvation, 
and in such parts as the Bay of Galway from Spiddal te 
Carraroe (the scene last winter of the resistance to process- 
serving, or, as they locally term it, “ the battle,” between the 
people and the police, in which the latter were defeated), a 
population far too great for the land to support. Here, there- 
fore, I see no remedy but emigration, and | was surprised to 
find many of the people most anxious to emigrate, if they 
had the means. Some have gone to America this summer, being 
assisted by private means,and many who have previously done so 
are now helping those they have left behind to follow, both here 
and throughout Connemara. I found that the priests, many of 
them, not only approve of the emigration that is taking place, 
but are actively assisting it; and if relief took this form in 
many cases, it would be much better than the useless relief 
works that are being carried out in many instances in the 
county of Galway. To see gangs of men employed in taking 
a few feet off the crown of a hill on the splendid Connemara 
roads, and removing it into the valleys, when such work is of 
no possible advantage, and their tools are worn-out pick-axes 
and the turf-spade of the country, is most depressing. In the 
poorer districts, one man only from a house was finding em- 
ployment at 1s. per day, though all were anxious for it; while 
in cases where the poverty was not so great, all comers 
were receiving work, the men at Is. 5d. and Is. 6d. per day, 
the boys at 9d. and 10d., the reason doubtless being that the 
poorer districts could not grant the large amounts required, as 
the rates would not bear the strain necessary for its repayment. 

In conclusion, I would urge that, in such districts as these, to 
give the people more land is no remedy, for they are not generally 
in a position to work it. Even to make them owners of their 
holdings by purchase would only aggravate their poverty (un- 
less in very exceptional cases). But that by emigration they 
do well is abundantly proved by the enormous sum that is con- 
stantly flowing into Ireland from those who have already 
emigrated. If the action of the Land Act of 1870 could be sim- 
plified so as to make it effective, many tenants would be only too 
glad to realise their holdings, and make use of the money for emi- 
gration; and if by these means rents assumed their proper relation 
to the nature of the land, it would help the residue who might 
still struggle on at home. It is a striking fact, that wherever 
you find large numbers of peasant-occupiers in Ireland, it is on 
land that is naturally bad and unprofitable for large occupa- 
tions,—land which in England and Scotland would be devoted to 
game or to pasturage ; and in face of American competition, itis 
more than probable that in Ireland also such land must go to 
these uses, however hardly the people may struggle against 
their fate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Danthorpe Hall, Hull. Water M. Stickney. 

(To THE EpItoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In your summary of news referring to Mr. Tuke’s pam- 
phlet regarding Ireland, you quote from a letter appended to the 
second edition of the pamphlet, “ These poor creatures [the ten- 
ants in Galway} have nothing out of which to make a subsist- 
ence, but the few acres of land brought into cultivation by them- 
selves from among the stones and rocks which abound every- 
where.” Again, in your article, “Is Ireland Irreconcilable ?” 
you write :—‘ In England and Scotland the landed proprietors 
reside on their properties, and spend their incomes for the most 
part among their own people ;” and, “In England and Scotland, 
again, the improvements on the farm are made by the landlord.” 
In regard to Scotland, and to the county in which I live, we 
could show the Yorkshire land-agent who pens the letter quoted 
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from what perseverance can do amid stones and rocks. He 
has apparently seen nothing in farming but ploughing, sowing, 
and reaping. Imagine twenty or thirty acres of moor 
set aside to a tenant to reclaim. The soil is heath, over 
twelve inches of moss, and the moss lying over a close 
pavement of granite stones, some of them tons in weight. The 
hard-working tenant builds his own house and offices as he needs 
them, clears the whole land of the stones, which are used in 
fencing, and in a few years has, what is very common here, a 
small arable farm, or croft. I have seen fences of the stones 
taken from the land, six or eight feet broad. At the end of a four- 
teen or nineteen years’ lease, the tenant has only a chance of 
renewing his lease, the farm very often being put in the market. 
If we only had a batch of Irishmen over here, we could read them 
a lesson on contentment. 

Again, adverting to your own remarks about resident pro- 
prietors, you write in entire ignorance of the state of matters in 
Scotland. It is the exception, and not the rule, to find pro- 
prietors living on their estates. A gentleman’s family may 
come down fora few months during the summer season, but 
you in the metropolis get the bulk of the laird’s income spent 
with you. Further, you are in error about [the improvements 
to farms being done by the lairds. So many of our proprie- 
tors are poor, that the draining, fencing, and building are 
very, very often done by the tenants, and no consideration 
made for the expenditure. For reclamation of waste land, 
T could not give an instance of a tenant receiving compensa- 
tion. We in Scotland think the natives of the Emerald Isle 
favoured in soil and climate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Native or ABERDEENSHIRE, 





THE MINORITY PRINCIPLE IN THE HANDS OF A 

GREAT MAJORITY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—After what has appeared in your columns on the subject 
of the minority principle, it might be interesting to your 
readers to bring under their notice the subjoined scheme, which 
was proposed to the Liberals of Glasgow, for the distribution of 
their votes at the late Parliamentary election. The scheme was 
published in the Mace, of March 9th, simultaneously with the 
dissolution of Parliament, but was, I believe, privately in the hands 
of the Liberal Executive several weeks before,and was adopted by 
them pure and simple, and with what success the annexed copy 
of the official analysis of the voting will show. When the 
scheme was drawn up, Messrs. Anderson, Cameron, and Tennant 
were the sitting Members, all Liberals, the last of whom had 
got into Parliament at a by-election unopposed, in room of Mr. 
Whitelaw, Conservative, deceased. When Mr. Tennant agreed 
to contest the counties of Peebles and Selkirk, Mr. Middleton 
was substituted as the third Liberal candidate for Glasgow in 
his stead, and Messrs. Anderson, Cameron, and Middleton are 
the three Members for Glasgow. Subjoined are,—-(1), Copy of 
the article proposing the scheme; (2), copy of official instruc- 
tions to the voters in terms of the scheme; and (3), copy of the 
analysis of the voting, showing the working and results of the 
scheme :— 

(1.) Distribution of the Liberal Vote.—If each of the electors of 
Glasgow had three votes, the Liberals would certainly carry their 
three candidates. The Liberal majority is so large that each elector 
with only two votes could with open voting certainly carry their three 
pandidates. They did so in their first election as a three-cornered 
constituency, and it was done by voting always for the two Liberals 
lowest on the poll, the state of the poll always being declared. But 
the Ballot Act changed all that, the Liberals in the second three- 
cornered contest, in 1874, carrying only two out of their three can- 
didates ; and the question for the third contest now is, how to dis- 
tribute the Liberal vote so as to secure, as in 1868, an almost equal 
number of votes for each Liberal candidate, and the object of this 
article is to answer that question. The number of electors at present 
on the roll is 61,069, of whom not more than 15,000 are Conserva- 
tives and 5,000 Home-rulers. In the 1874 election the successful 
Conservative candidate—W hitelaw—had 14,134 votes; and next to 
him was the second Conservative candidate—Hunter—with 12,533 
votes; and 4,444 voted for Kerr, the Home-rule candidate. From 
these votes, given at the height of the Conservative reaction, and 
making due allowance for the increase of the electorate, the inference 
of 15,000 Conservatives and 5,000 Home-rulers is derived. The 
electoral roll being accessible to all, it can be ascertained how many 
voters’ names begin with A, how many with B, how many with C, and 
so on through the alphabet. Let it be ascertained that those whose 


names begin with A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H are 20,356 voters; those 
whose names begin with I, J, K, L, M, N, O are 20,356 voters; and 
those whose names begin with P, Q, R, 8, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z are 
20,357 voters—these three groups of numbers being the total 
number of the electors—thus, 20,356 ; 20,356 ; 20,357 ; total, 61,069. 
By our hypothesis, 15,000 of that number are Conservatives and 





a. 

5,000 Home-rulers, therefore 20,000 from 61,069 leave 41,069 
Liberal voters; and by an analogical application of the principle 
“What is true of the whole is true of its parts,’ the same pro. 
portion of each of the three groups would be found to be Liberal; 
ulso; therefore, as 41,069 Liberal voters is to the whole elec. 
torate of 61,069, so there would be 13,690 Liberal voters to the 
20,356 of each of the three groups. If the first group of 13,690 
Liberal voters vote for Anderson and Cameron, the second group for 
Cameron and Tennant, and the third group for Anderson and Tennant 
we would have the same result as in the first three-cornered election 
in 1868, The following table will illustrate the working of the plan :— 

Grovr I. 
Those whose Names begin with the letters A 
to H are 13,690 Liberal voters, and give one vote > 
each to Anderson and Cameron, 

Grovp II. 
Those whore Names hein with the letters I to) 
O are 13,690 Liberal voters, an’ give one vote - 
each to Cameron and Tennant, 

Grocp III. 
Those whore Names begin with the letters P to) 
Z are 13,689 Liberal voters, and give one vote .- 
each to Anderson and Tennant, ) 


rs, N. * 
Anderson, Cameron. Tennant, 


13,690 ...... 13,690 


13,690 ...... 13,690 


13,689 13,639 


brea ———— _—— 

27,379 27,380 27,379 
showing a total of 27,379 votes to each Liberal candidate, or a majority 
of 7,379 votes over the highest number possible to the Conservative 
candidates in the circumstances most favourable to them; and as. 
suming that they secured the Home-rule vote, a supposition not 
unlikely, shall we say? seeing Lord Beaconsfield conferred her 
Majesty’s lord-lieutenancy of the county of Roscommon on a con. 
spicuous Home-ruler. We shall not speculate on that point, but 
proceed to remark that, compared with the number of votes given to 
the successful candidates of former elections, 27,3879 seems unusually 
large. The reason is because we have assumed that every Liberal 
voter will vote; but the probability is that one-fourth of the whole 
will not vote. Suppose that 31,000 only will vote, and the table will 
stand thus :— 











Anderson. Cameron. Tennant. 
Group TI. » BORE ws 10,333 ae 
Group IT. ae 10,333 ...... 10,333 
Group III. 10,334 ...... ee, Pavaens 10,354 
20,667 20,665 20,667 


or 666 votes higher than the greatest possible strength of the com- 
bined Conservative and Home-rule vote. If the electoral roll be care-. 
fully gone over and carefully compared with the roll of the first 
three-cornered constituency, and grouped according to the plan we 
have proposed, and if the Liberals be requested, by simple advertise- 
ment, posters, or circulars, to vote in groups as above described, we 
are convinced that in their present mind they would respond with an 
enthusiasm and success equal, if not superior, to that which they 
achieved in the great contest of 1868. 

(2.) Scheme of Voting.—The following division of the electoral roll! 
has been agreed upon :—Surnames beginning with the letters A, B, 
C, D, E, F,and G, to Go, have been allocated to Mr. Anderson and 
Dr. Cameron. Surnames beginning with the letters Gr to Gw, H, I, 
J, K, L, M, and M‘A to M‘K, have been allocated to Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. Middleton. Surnames beginning with the letters M‘L to M‘W, N, 
O, P, Q, R, 8, T, U, V, W, X, Y, and Z, have been allocated to Dr.. 
Cameron and Mr. Middleton. 


(3.) Analysis of Voting. 





re 




















3 ai 
Ballot 5 eI g 3 | 8 
Pend Votes for | 58 g 3 I | ¢ 
a nn 
| 4 | 3S a | 
91 Anderson only 91 | | 
95 Bain only... ae aes oo 95 
36 Cameron only... ... 0...) 0... Sai 36 | 
22 Middleton only eres ar ioe ae 22 | 
369 Pearce only he Speed a ai et 
214 | Anderson and Bain | _ 214 214 | 
11,798 | Anderson and Cameron ie 2 ae 11,798 | 
11,469 | Anderson and Middleton ...; 11,469 ies 11,469 | 
444 | Anderson and Pearce | 414 ie cael 
88 | Bain and Cameron Bl 88 | 
69 | Bainand Middleton ... ...)... 69 a 69 inked 
10,605 | Bainand Pearce ... . | 10,605 |. | 10,605 
11,666 | Cameron and Middleton 7 .. | 11,666 | 11,666 | 
70 | Cameron and Pearce ... ...| see alk 70 Sel “ 
134 | Middleton and Pearce... | Be re 134,134 
| | 
312 | Rejected Papers. | | | | 
47,512 Total Votes for...| 24,016 | 11,071 | 23,653 | 23,360 | 11,622 
Total | 
Voters | | 





Order of the Poll. 
1. Anderson (L.)... ins oes .. =624,016 


2. Cameron (L.) ... we ase 23,658 
3. Middleton (L.) ... wate ‘ine 23,360 
4. Pearce (C.) ... Sie abe ... 11,622 
5. Bain (C.) ee oe ase .. 11,071 
Total Votes... 93,727 


From the foregoing figures, Leeds may learn how to carry 
three Liberals, and Liverpool that at general elections it need 
not try to carry three Conservatives.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Park Grove Terrace, Glasgow, August 9th. James MILLAR. 





SPAIN AND AFGHANISTAN. 

(Te THE EpIToR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—Will you permit me to invite your consideration of the 
striking historical parallel which exists between the seizure ot 
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Soe 
Spain by the First Napoleon and our invasion of Afghanistan ? 
Napoleon, when master of the continent of Europe, was not 
satisfied to have the Pyrenees as a boundary of France, and 
invaded his neighbour’s kingdom. We, when masters of all 
India, were not satisfied with the Indus and a contiguous 
mountain range as a sufficiently “ scientific frontier,” and have 
done the same. In both cases, the native princes were hurried 
away into captivity, aud new rulers imposed on an indignant 
nation. In both cases, there were, at first, military successes 
over a brave, though partially disciplined enemy. But these 
were soon counterbalanced by the effects of cold, hunger, and 
disease, in a poor, mountainous country, and by the perpetual 
attacks of an exasperated people, who prized their independence, 
and would be on no terms with foreign invaders. Napoleon 
continued his struggle to the bitter end, and the consequences 
were an enormous waste of blood and money, his expulsion 
from the invaded country, and a fatal blow to his power in the 
world. Is this to be our fate, or is there a hope that we may 
adopt wiser counsels under the present Ministry, and withdraw 
from an unprofitable, if not an unjust, contest, especially now 
that a favourable opportunity for doing so presents itself ? 
Are we not to learn from a former terrible lesson the wisdom 
of leaving Afghanistan alone, and strengthening ourselves 
within our own frontier, where, with a command of the sea, no 
threatened attack need alarm us ?—I am, Sir, &e., Civis. 





_ HISTORIC ERROR. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you permit me to challenge a remark made in your 
review of this month’s Magazines,—* There is nothing ...... 
particularly noteworthy in Macmillan this month”? I ven- 
ture to say that, taken in all its circumstances, including 
the absence of comment on its singular features by any of our 
magazine reviewers, the paper by Maurice Fitz-Gerald, “'The 
Knight of Kerry ” of 1815, is one of the most curious literary 
products that has been for years presented to criticism. 

If there are three days of the past the broad outline 
of the events of which must be familiar to every English- 
man, they are surely the 16th, 17th, and 18th of June, 
1815, the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday of the Waterloo 
campaign. Yet this paper, written by one who was him- 
self present during the earlier of those days, contains state- 
ments of his own doings which are certainly inaccurate, and is 
published by his son, the late Knight of Kerry, one of the most 
perfect and well-informed gentlemen of our time, without a 
hint of the fact that what is described by his father is 
quite impossible, or any attempt to suggest the very 
obvious explanation of the mode in which the error 
occurred. If any facts of history are certain, they are that 
the famous ball at Brussels took place on the night of June 
15th, and that Ligny and Quatre Bras were both fought 
on the 16th. One very familiar incident, the loss of the ser- 
vices to the French of D’Erlon’s corps, because it wandered 
backwards and forwards between the two fights, might have re- 
minded any one who had lived through those stirring times that 
Ligny and Quatre Bras were fought on the same day. Yet 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, an able and cultivated Member of Parlia- 
ment, declares that he himself, on the evening of the 15th, at 
the ball at Brussels, gave the Duke of Wellington details 
of the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny, where no battle 
had then been fought; that he on the following day saw 
the Duke starting for Quatre Bras, the subsequent presence 
of the Duke at that action being carefully mentioned; and 
that he was himself sent off to communicate the news of 
the Prussian defeat at Ligny to the English Government, 
because he knew more of all the circumstances of it than any 
other person at head-quarters, having learnt them at Mons on 
Thursday, the 15th, apparently soon after eight a.m.—at all 
events, many hours before the first shot was fired at Ligny. 

The explanation is easy. What Maurice Fitz-Gerald 
had no doubt heard of at Mons was not the Prus- 
sian defeat at Ligny, but the first advance of Napoleon 
driving in the Prussian outposts, which, falling back before 
him, committed one grave mistake,—they did not communi- 
cate at once with their English allies. In consequence of 
that error, the falling-back of the Prussians and the advance 
of the French were exaggerated in the rumours which had 
reached Mons into a serious defeat of the Prussians, and 
many imaginative details had been added. When Fitz- 
Gerald saw the Duke at the ball at Brussels on the 15th, it is 





quite possible that Fitz-Gerald’s may, for the moment, have 
seemed to the Duke the fullest report he had received of the facts. 
Whether that was so or no, the Duke a few héurs later was 
fuily informed of the position of the Prussians, then in full 
force at Ligny, but in any case he was pretty sure uot to inform 
Fitz-Gerald of the impression the latter’s report had made on 
him. But it was not by the Duke, or by any one who had the 
means of correcting the first impressions received at Mons, that 
Fitz-Gerald was sent off to England, but by Admiral Sir P. 
Malcolm, and he was sent on the 17th, the day after Ligny had 
actually been fought,—and lost. The name of the site of the 
battle had either at that time reached Brussels or was from sub- 
sequent knowledge inserted by Fitz-Gerald in his narrative. 
With this story, and some further much more valuable and 
accurate information with which he was supplied by the 
Admiral himself as to Wellington’s being in communication 
with the Prussians, and practically, with their aid, secure of 
victory, he was sent off to reassure the English Cabinet. But 
the curious point is that the reason of his selection, and the 
chief authority that he was able to employ to enforce his 
encouraging views on the English Cabinet, were the mis- 
placed and imaginary details of the great battle, of which he 
was able to speak as one who had almost been involved in it, at 
atime when it had never been fought. ‘The actual Prussian 
defeat at Ligny so justified the previous false rumours, that he 
himself seems never to have subsequently distinguished be- 
tween the false and the true. The English Cabinet and the 
country had real grounds for confidence, but the reports which 
restored their hopes were almost wholly imaginary.—I am, Sir, 
&e., An Apirer or Fitz-Geratp’s, put a Lover or 
Hisrorican TrvutH. 





AN UNUSUAL OFFER. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”J 

Srr,—Far out in the Atlantic, 184 miles very nearly due west 
of St. Kilda, and 290 from the nearest pért of the mainland of 
Scotland, there is a granite stack, which rises to a height of 70 
feet above the sea, and at a distance has been mistaken for a 
vessel under sail. The upper part is inhabited by vast numbers 
of sea-fowl. The name of the stack is Rockall. The great 
sand-bank from which it arises abounds with cod. Tor nearly 
two years I have been calling the attention of various scientific 
societies and individuals to the, suitability of Rockall for a 
meteorological station, and have been offering, under certain 
conditions, to reside there alone for a twelvemonth, and take a 
series of observations. Some of my learned correspondents 
admit that it would be an important station for enabling them 
to study and predict British storms; others say that, although 
rather too far to the north of the line of barometric depres- 
sion, it would be better than no station at all. All of them 
seem to think that it would be almost impossible to erect at a 
moderate expense a house in which an observer could live 
securely, and that nothing less substantial and costly than a 
lighthouse would be fit to resist the fury of the wind and waves 
in such a situation. It appears to me that they have arrived 
at this conclusion from reading a short and inaccurate account 
of the rock contained in Chambers’s “ Encyclopedia,” and that 
the erroneous impression remains, even after it has been proved 
to be so. Rockall is stated, in that work, to be twenty feet in 
height, and of a rounded form; whereas in Hall’s “ Fragments 
of Voyages ”’ (to which I was referred by the Admiralty), it is 
said to have an elevation of seventy feet, and to be peaked. All 
the other encyclopedias I have consulted ignore the rock and 
the immense sand-bank around it, although the latter will pro- 
bably be, at no distant day, a source of wealth to this or some 
more enterprising nation. With a foundation of seventy feet 
above the sea, or even less, it seems to me there would be no 
difficulty in fixing a house upon Rockall which would laugh at 
the wind and spray. One chamber would do, and it could be 
made of stout timber locked to ring-bolts, or be built of concrete. 
If connected by telegraph to the mainland, Rockall would, in my 
opinion, be an agreeable residence; and even in its isolate 
state, it would be endurable enough, if the occupant were 
cheered by the reflection that he was a pioneer in a noble cause- 
A little money would be well spent in trying to make storm- 
warnings more reliable than they have been of late. Besides 
meteorological observations, an observer posted on Rockall 
might, if properly instructed, be able to throw a little light on 
oceanic circulation, temperature, &c. 
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Itrust you will allow me to lay this project before those who 


feel an interest in scientific research, and with whom I have not 
been in correspondence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bankhead, near Tranent, N.B., September 4th. J. Sanvs. 





MR. ALLIES’ “ A LIFE’S DECISION.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—The Spectator has often and justly to use severe words, 
but it does not often allow in its judgments harsh and 
inconsiderate ones. In your review last week of Mr. Allies’ 
book occurs this passage; speaking of his vain efforts 
to maintain his position as an Anglican, your reviewer 
observes :— 

“Now, there are not a few Anglicans in the same position; and 
we can very well imagine that the account of this process of 
reluctant progress may exercise a very powerful and even deciding 
influence upon them. Well, we cannot pretend to regret it. Vile 
damnum si evierint. And if they find peace where they have had 
anxious questioning, so much the better for them. We cannot 
conceive how any man who holds with every Roman dogma and 
practice, but stumbles at the supremacy of Peter, can hesitate long. 
He can lose so little; he may gain so much. ‘To those, of course, 
who occupy our position, all this goes as nothing.” 

May I observe on this :—1. That “ every Roman dogma and 
practice” is too vague a phrase to be used of what “ many 
Anglicans ” ho'd, by a writer who wishes to be fair and accurate. 
There are many people who can see no difference between 
Roman and Anglican doctrines on the Eucharist, on the inter- 
mediate state, on the power of the Keys. Is this the reviewer’s 
meaning? If it is not, as, no doubt, it is not, is it well, in the 
face of so much misunderstanding and confusion, to steer over 
important distinctions, and countenance loose phraseology on 
questions of life and death ? 2. Even supposing the Sacra- 
mental doctrines held by “ many Anglicans” to be, roughly 
speaking, indistinguishable from Roman ones, are the points 
which keep back these Anglicans mere trifles,—the supremacy 
of Peter, forsooth? Is the despotism of the Roman system 
nothing ? Are the miracles of La Salette and Lourdes nothing ? 
3. Even supposing that one “in your position” cannot under- 
stand the honesty of the position of these “ many Anglicans,” 
still amid the difficulties and perplexities of theological and 
religious thought all round us—surely not confined to 
Anglicans—and the traces remaining in our history of past 
impatience, is it well to sting and irritate the impatient and 
perplexed with a sneer,—Vile damnum si exierint ? 

It is what people used to say of Mr. Newman, in the old, 
fierce, Oxford days. Even if it was right for him to go, are 
those cruel and contemptuous provocations to departure 
pleasant to reflect on now P—I am, Sir, &c., AN ANGLICAN. 








POETRY. 


pe 
LOVE’S HERALDS. 
TueERE is no summer ere the swallows come ; 
Nor Love appears 
Till Hope, Love's light-winged herald, lifts the gloom 
Of years. 





There is no summer left when swallows fly ; 
And Love at last,— 

When Hopes, which filled its heaven, droop and die,— 
Is past. F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


pene enn 
THE MANCHUS.* 

No event more remarkable in its way than the conquest of the 
Chinese Empire by the Manchu Tartars has occurred in modern 
times. Approximating in many of its features to the Norman 
conquest of this island, the comparison will be found not to bear 
close examination, when it is discovered that the Manchus were a 
more or less savage tribe triumphing over a civilised people. Nor 
were the Manchusevena powerful clan in their own region, like the 
Mongols, before they waged war in China, Only one generation 
before their conquest of the empire their army, including every 
fighting-man, barely exceeded one thousand strong. Yet, in the 
short space of thirty years they had learnt so much, and rallied 








* The Manchus; or, the Reigning Dynasty of China: their Rise and Progress. Maps 
Paisley: J, and R. Parlane. 


and Illustrations. By Rev. John Ross. 1880. 





ents sre Ea 
to themselves so many of their neighbours, that they could 


bring into the field a force capable of worsting the “ millions” 
of China, and of overthrowing the intensely national dynasty 
of the Mings. Mr. Ross, in the somewhat bulky volume before 
us, gives a graphic account of the rise of the Manchu power; 
and it may be questioned whether there is a fuller or more 
correct description than his extant of the wars between the 
followers of Noorhachu and Taitsong, on the one side, and 
the Ming Emperors on the other. Mr. Ross appears to us to 
be singularly well imbued with the spirit of Chinese institutions, 
and many readers might do worse than have recourse to hig 
pages for the purpose of acquiring some idea of the strong 
national feelings which are at the root of the policy of the 
Pekin Government. It is apparent that he has consulted many 
Chinese documents not available to the ordinary student, while 
there is internal evidence that the pages now before us are not 
the hurried work of a few months, but the labour of years, 
The service which Mr. Ross has rendered those desirous of pur- 
suing the threads of Chinese history by publishing this account 
of the Manchu subjection of China, is quite as conspicuous 
as that conferred upon the same class of historical students by 
his previous work on Corea, while we are glad to recognise that 
the later work is marred by fewer literary peculiarities than its 
predecessor. 

In the year 1584, Noorhachu, chief of the Manchus, found 
cause to quarrel with the local governors of the Ming Emperor, 
A rival had been set up over his head,—a circumstance bitter 
enough in itself, how much more so when that rival happened 
to be the murderer of his father! Noorhachu was not the man 
to waive his pretensions, because others laid claim to what he 
held to be his right; and the measures which he took to make 
good his position were so effectual, that the Chinese found it con- 
venient to hand over to him the rival, of whom they had sought 
to make a puppet prince. Noorhachu had no scruple upon the 
point, and at once ordered his execution. By this concession 
the Chinese virtually admitted that Noorhachu was the supreme 
chief among the Manchus, and he proceeded to establish his 
supremacy by defeating all his neighbours. At this time the 
Manchu country formed but a very small district in the southern 
portion of modern Manchuria, and it was Noorhachu’s special 
glory to have extended its modest dimensions into those more 
becoming the source of a great empire. The Chinese authorities 
in the province of Leaoutung regarded with ill-concealed dis- 
favour the rapid growth of the military power of Noorhachu, 
and were on the point of declaring war upon the ambitious 
ruler, when he forestalled them by assuming the offensive. At 
first he carried everything before him, but the Pekin Government, 
fully aroused to the gravity of the danger, assembled a large 
army, and compelled him to relinquish his hold upon his new 
conquests in order to defend his capital. The war which he 
carried on against the vastly superior Chinese, reminds one of 
the unequal contest between Frederick the Great of Prussia and 
his neighbours. With 60,000 well-trained and seasoned troops, 
turning his central position to account, he strove to make 
up for deficiency in numbers by attacking each single divi- 
sion of his adversaries; and he strove successfully. Ina 
great battle at Sarhoo Hill he routed the western division, 
and he followed this success up by another victory the next 
day. The secret of his success, so far, had been that he had 
brought his whole army to bear upon the isolated detachments 
of the Chinese. Numerically the weaker, he had supplied the 
deficiency of numbers by greater celerity in his movements; and, 
like both Napoleon and Frederick, baffled his clumsy antagonist 
by the rapidity and skilfulness of his attack. In a succession 
of battles round his capital, Hingking, he was again uniformly 
victorious, and the war closed with the practical annihilation of 
the host sent to crush and subject the Manchu chief. His skill 
in the conduct of this campaign ensured for Noorhachu the in- 
dependence which he had throughout consistently claimed. But 
for some time it appeared doubtful whether he had obtained 
anything more. A prudent General was appointed to the com- 
mand on the frontier by the Ming Emperor, and so efficient 
were his precautions that Noorhachu did not deem it safe to 
molest him. This General fell into disfavour at Court, where 
the influence of the eunuchs was all-powerful, and was 
recalled. Upon this, Noorhachu at once resumed his opera- 
tions, feeling sure that the Ming Emperor was not likely 
to be so fortunate as to possess two great commanders. 
In this second campaign, the city of Moukden fell into his 
possession, and an attempt to retake it was repulsed 
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with heavy loss. In this instance, also, the excellence of his 
tactics led to the superiority of numbers being on his side in 
every encounter. : ; 

The success of the Manchus was far from being unpopular in 
the northern districts, and some even of the officials shaved 
their heads and adopted the Tartar tail. As the new race pro- 
ceeded in their conquering eareer towards the south, the token 
of their triumph was furnished by the imposition of this badge 
of conquest. Whether the ambitious dream of ousting the 
Mings, and founding a dynasty of his own, had yet suggested 
itself to Noorhachu, or “ Taitsou,” as he was subsequently 
styled, appears to be doubtful; but at all events, with each suc- 
cessive conquest, he moved his capital further iv the south; andat 
thisperiod he devoted most of his attention to the embellishment 
of Moukden. At a favourable moment he resumed the war, but 
he was repulsed in an attack on the town of Ningyuen, mainly 
by the valour of the commandant, and by the fire of the “ terrific 
Western cannon,” used for the first time in Chinese warfare. 
Mr. Ross says that these guns were cast by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, but we were always under the impressiou that they 
were lent by the Portuguese of Macao. It would be interesting 
to know his authority for his own statement. Their effect was 
dreadful in a double sense. ‘Their fire routed the Manchu 
soldiery, and the chagrin of defeat brought on a fever, to which 
Noorhachu succumbed. What more auspicious opening could 
be asked than this for the introduction of Western science into 
China? Of Noorhachu, or Taitsou, Mr. Ross tersely writes that 
“revenge made him a soldier, abilities a general, the stupidity 
of his opponents a conqueror, and wisdom a ruler and founder 
of a dynasty.” 

By this time the Manchus had been joined by many of the 
Mongol tribes in the countries lying on their western borders. 
It would even appear that some of their chiefs, having more ex- 
perience in Chinese wars than the Manchus, were the foremost 
in urging upon T'aitsou’s successor that it was incumbent upon 
him to pursue the same line of policy as that great prince. The 
new ruler of the Manchus was 'l'aitsong, the fourth of the sons of 
Taitsou, and he showed no signs in his correspondence with the 
Chinese Governors of abating his pretensions to supreme rank. 
Ina very short time the old hostilities between the Manchns 
and Chinese were resumed, and Taitsong, by a rapid march, 
passed the frontier guard and laid siege to Pekin. After 
beleaguering the city for some weeks, the Manchus retired, and 
the results of the war were not wholly satisfactory. Several 
reverses befell detached bodies of his army, and the Chinese 
presented a bolder front at the termination than they had at the 
commencement of the campaign. In the meanwhile the Manchus 
were bringing the whole of the Mongol Bafers under their influ- 
ence. This was attended with great advantage, as, in the first 
place, the Mongols held possession of the best road into China ; 
in the second, they furnished valuable auxiliaries; and in the 
third, unless won over, they would have proved formidable oppo- 
nents. Before Taitsong died, all the Mongol tribes had been 
brought into a common league with the Manchus, but it was 
left for the Generals of his youthful heir to make good the con- 
quest of China. The weakness of the Ming Emperor exposed 
him to attack from several quarters. Searcely a province in 
the country was free from the presence of rebels, and the 
ambitious sought to turn the prevailiug discord to the further- 
ance of their own seltish ends. In the troubles which fell so 
thickly upon the unfortunate Chinese, it is said that “ for every 
robber slain, ten honest families were ruined.” And among 
these robbers, including many Mahommedan Tungani, there 
arose a great leader, called Li Dsouchung, who, before many 
years had elapsed, could bring into the field a host of a million 
“mailed” men. Their mail was not to be laughed at, seeing 
that its folds of silk could resist the shock of bullet or arrow. 
It would be impossible to describe in any similar detail the 
forther growth of the Manchu power. Suffice it to say, that 
what between the hordes of the robber Li Dsouchung, and the 
veterans of the young Manchu prince Chuntche, the Ming 
Emperor had a bad time of it. His capital, Pekin, was, after a 
close siege, captured, and the Emperor in despair put an end to 
his existence. 

It was after this great victory, won by the robber-chief, that 
the Manchus crossed the Great Wall for the last time, and 
entered China as conquerors, while they had the sagacity to 
put themselves forward in the character of deliverers of the 
country. They were joined by the remnants of the Ming 
national army, and an encounter on a tremendous scale between 





the three armies took place at Shanhaigwan. At first the 
Manchus held aloof, but when they charged, their onset carried 
everything before it. The robber force was scattered to the 
winds, and the robber-chief became an outcast. Pursued to the 
extremity of the Empire, but turning to bay at every favourable 
opportunity, Li, when on the eve of falling into the hands of his 
pursuers, committed suicide, thus bringing to a close one of the 
mostremarkable careers of theage. After this episode, the Manchus 
slowly extended their conquests over the northern provinces, in 
preparation for the subjection of the country south of the Great 
River. The capture of the great cities of Nankin and Hankow 
showed that the Manchu conquest was assured, although in effect- 
ing it the Manchus derived little aid from the native population. 
The wars continued during many years, and had not even con- 
cluded when the great Kanghi ascended the throne, in 1660. 
Chuntche had lived long enough to witness the conquest of the 
greater part of modern China, including Manchuria, Corea, and 
a large portion of Mongolia. In the hands of his successors, 
Kanghi, Yung Ching, and Keen Lung, the Manchu power was 
extended so far that it embraced all the outlying dependencies 
subdued in former ages by the great rulers of the dynasties that 
had gone before them. ‘The Manchus have since had the ability 
to guide the national mind into a safe channel for themselves, 
while they have always figured as a Chinese and not as an 
alien administration, their policy being to intensify the 
national characteristics. At the same time, there is abundant 
evidence that deep down in the Chinese bosom there lurks a 
dislike and suspicion of the Manchus,—feelings which, so long 
as they exist, must always constitute an element of weakness 
in the tenure of authority by the present rulers of China. 





TWO JEWISH NOVELS.* 

Kart Emit Franzos is, like Sacher-Masoch, to whose novels 
we have before drawn attention, half German, half Slav. And 
what Sacher-Masoch is to the Galician Pole, Franzos endeavours 
to be to the Ruthenian or Little Russian. In writing of 
Slavonic life, he is naturally led to write of the Jews, who 
play so large a part among these nationalities. The stories 
before us to-day deal entirely with this oppressed people, and 
are, as the author himself admits, by no means free from an 
ulterior aim. But he has very sincerely and successfully 
striven to prevent this from interfering with the character of 
his tales as works of art. He has painted the Polish Jews 
neither better nor worse than they are; he has written of them 
as he knows them. His books propose neither to glorify nor to 
vilify the Judaism of Eastern Europe; he merely wishes to draw 
attention to the gloom that hangs over this people, and, if 
possible, to aid in alleviating their miseries. It has been said, 
“ Every country has the Jews that it deserves!” and Franzos 
endeavours to show that it is not the fault, or, at least, not 
wholly the fault, of the Polish Jews, if they are less cultured 
than their co-religionists in England, Germany, and France. 

The Jews of Barnow area series of tales, of which the scene 
is laid exclusively in the Jewish quarter of a small town in 
Podolia. Though separate stories, the same persons reappear; and 
they are thus a connected whole, bringing before our eyes a very 
vivid picture of life in a Jewish-Polish community. Our author 
has never lost sight of the fact that he is writing for Westerns, 
to whom the comprehension of many of the conditions and cir- 
cumstances portrayed must be difficult, and wherever it has 
been possible he has explained these. But it has not always 
been possible, and to readers totally unacquainted with Jewish 
life, some things must remain obscure. ‘This, however, need not 
detract from their interest in the stories. ‘They cannot fail to 
perceive that it is a very tense, earnest life into which they here 
obtain a glimpse, and one that, for all its often fanatical narrow- 
mindedness, is at its root more noble and high-souled than 
many Christians know or imagine. It is a strange, sombre 
world that we encounter within the Ghetto gates, engrossed 
within itself, cut off from all outside influences, almost from all 
communication. Only the men, in their capacity as pedlars or 
petty merchants, come into contact with their Christian neigh- 
bours ; and even then only to discuss business, and to scorn one 
another when their bargains are concluded. For the Jew scorns 
the Christian and hates him as cordially as the Christian hates 
the Jew. Both meet as enemies, and for a Jewish woman to 
love a Christian, or a Christian a Jew, is regarded as a 


* Die Juden von Burnow. Von K. E. Franzos. Leipzig: Dunvker und 
Humblot. 1880. 
Moschko von Parma. Von K.E.Franzos. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1880- 
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terrible misfortune. And yet the thing occurs at times, arid 
‘leads, in the case of the Jews, to excommunication and 
entire breach with the tribe. In the case of the Christians, 
it is merely a social outlawry, rarely maintained, though 
the Jewish extraction is a stigma never forgotten. A piteous 
picture of this kind is drawn by Franzos in Nach dem Hoheren 
Gesetz. Into a Jewish marriage no idea of love is allowed to 
enter. Marriages are arranged by the parents or by an agent, who 
makes it his business to bring about unions, and often the 
young people do not see each other until their wedding-day. 
For a Jewish maiden to remain unmarried after she is eighteen, 
for a man after he is twenty-five, or when married to be child- 
less, is regarded by the stricter and the Eastern Jews as a brand 
and a curse. The girls at Barnow received little education ; 
they could sometimes speak German as well as Polish, but this 
was held as an accomplishment; reading and writing were re- 
garded as needless luxuries. “If a Jew girl can pray,” say 
these dogmatic people, “she needs no moreto be good and happy.” 
The women are brought up to regard marriage as an inevitable 
condition, and are prepared to accept the suitor whom their 
parents choose. A few who have come in contact with Christians 
may speculate as to the nature of that “love” of which these 
people speak so much, and which they seem to regard as a need- 
ful element in marriage. But if they inquire further, they are 
told by their parents that this is a Christian fashion, which a 
child of Israel will do well to eschew. All their passion is con- 
centrated upon their God and the Law. A strange people, 
indeed! The same nation that penned the Song of Solomon, 
that most passionate of love-poems, and conceived the sweet 
idyl of Ruth, has made marriage a matter of barter and specn- 
lation, a means of serving God and Mammon at the same time, 
acquiring money and obeying the Law by propagating the seed of 
Jacob. Yet as a rule, these marriages turn out well, far better 
than many a Christian one founded upon love. The sense of 
duty, of family affection, is developed with intense strength in the 
Hebrew mind, and hence tragedies such as that tinely told in 
the above-named story rarely occur. Here the young wife, after 
her marriage, learns to know love, and her husband, of his own 
free-will, divorces her and resigns her to the Christian, to ex- 
piate the faults of their fathers, who brought them together. 
He has been out in the world, and learnt that there are higher 
laws than those enforced by the Rabbis. He is happy in 
having done, as he fancies, a good action, she in her love. 

But another story of the same kind does not end so well. 
Cursed and disowned by a father who adored her, abandoned 
by her lover, another maiden of Barnow dies of hunger on the 
very threshold of her rich parent, who cannot, even in her 
misery, forgive her defection from the Law. “The Shylock of 
Barnow” is the name of the story, for Shylock is the nick- 
name that has been given to this rich, deluded father. 

Notwithstanding the narrow, stiff-necked, and obdurate trait 
of the Jewish people which the story illustrates, it also shows 
that this cruel folly has a substratum of fine feeling, which has 
only grown thus perverted by centuries of persecution and re- 
pression. The same applies to their rigid Sabbatarianism, 
practised to a fault, to childish punctiliousness, but of which 
both the results and the fundamental idea are fine. The de- 
scription of suchaJewish Sabbath, when even the most avaricious, 
the vilest of the people becomes, for the space of one day, a 
peace-loving, God-fearing, ascetic, and moral being, showing how 
its subtle influences, from their frequent recurrence, leaven the 
whole man, even at his worst, is ‘finely given in Franzos’ pages. 
Another powerful and painfully interesting tale is “ Das Kind 
der Siihne.” There we learn to see the Jews great reverence 
for the majesty of Death, their tender care of “The Good 
Place,” as this people, persecuted and weary of life, name God's 
Acre. 

And the Jews have to suffer persecutions not only from the 
Christians. They suffer almost as much from the fanaticism 
of their own people, from the oppression of the Rabbis if they 
venture to emancipate themselves an iota, or in any way to 
attempt to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of the 
times. The longer story, Moschio of Parma, is the history of such 
a persecution from within. Moschko, or Moses, is the son of a very 
poor tailor, and synagogue servant, who has conceived a fancy 
for a military life. He has little wit, but a robust frame and 
brawny arms, and has always loved fighting, so that in the 
Ghetto it became a common saying, “ He is like a Christian 
boy, although he is—a Jew.” For Jewish boys are cowardly, 


and slink away from fight. For centuries past this not 





Pani 5 
unfounded charge of cowardliness has been flung at the Jews 


Yet, in the days of the Old Testament they were mighty 
warriors, and Judas Maccabzeus can have been no despicable 
soldier, but of late, unless the rumour be well founded that 
Napoleon’s General, Massena, was of Jewish extraction, his 
name being in truth Manasseh, they have not distinguished 
themselves in this department. ‘To be a soldier, to live amone 
Christians, and be forced to eat théir food and thus pollute a, 
self, to be unable to hold the Jewish festivals and to work on 
the Sabbath, is regarded as the most terrible and awful curse 
that can fall upon a child of Israel. In Barnow immense sums 
were spent to bribe the recruiting-officers when the time of 
conscription came round,—the poorest, the most avaricious, 
would denude himself to save his children from sucha calamity ; 
for after his return, though the fault was not his own, the 
recruit can no longer be regarded as one of the Congregation, 
Therefore, that a Jewish child should deliberately, of his own 
free-will, desire to enter this profession, was unheard of, 
monstrous, impossible. Money-dealing, peddling, commerce, 
were legitimate modes of earning a livelihood, but who had 
heard of a child of Israel earning his money otherwise? But 
Moses persisted that he had no head for trade, but had strong 
arms, and desired to use them. His resolve aroused quite a 
tumult in the community. After a stormy meeting of the 
Rabbis and Elders to discuss this unnatural event, a compro- 
mise was arrived at; he was to be allowed to learn a handicraft, 
to become a smith. Unfortunately, this had also to be under a 
Christian master, for want of a Jewish craftsman; and this 
resolution was, therefore, disapproved by the stricter among the 
brethren. Their prognostications were not unverified. Moses, 
thrown among Christians, acquired new and wider ideas, and, 
though he kept the Sabbath scrupulously, and refused to eat 
with his fellow-workmen, he gradually grew less of a Jew at 
heart. Then a Christian girl fell in love with him, and he with 
her. Neither dared avow their passion to the world; but it 
burned none the less fiercely that it burned in secret. At last, 
Moses’ darling wish, that the conscription should fall to his lot, 
was fulfilled, at the very moment when he would have chosen to 
remain near his love. At this point a long break occurs in the 
story. We do not witness Moses’ military life; the narrative 
is not resumed until twenty years after when he returns asa dis- 
charged soldier to Barnow, crippled, broken in health and 
spirits. His people spurn him, he has become a renegade in 
their eyes; the Christian hospitals reject him, and refer him to 
the Jewish charities. Bandied and driven from pillar to post, 
his own son, who does not, however, know his father, takes 
compassion upon him, attracted to him solely for love of his 
tales of military life. In the arms of this son he soon after 
dies, puzzled, perplexed where charity, where true faith, reside. 
It is a melancholy life-history, toll with vigour. Moschko 
throughout his whole life suffered from the accidents of his 
birth. Had he read Heine, he would have quoted from the 
“Baths of Lucea,’—‘I do not wish my worst enemy the old 
Jewish faith. It leads to nothing but shame and disgrace. I 
tell you it is not a religion at all, it is a misfortune.” 

And what is the lesson that Franzos would teach by his 
books? It is this,—that the Jews themselves must assist in 
their own emancipation. Their strong, firm faith, which they 
have preserved through centuries, has been the helmet that has 
saved them from the blows that were struck at their heads, but 
which has now become pressed down too deeply over their eyes. 
They must raise it,—must open their eyes, and recognise that 
conditions have changed, and that the dawn of a new and 
brighter day is kindling in the horizon. They, as well as their 
Christian persecutors, must root foolish prejudices and enmity 
out of their hearts,—only thus can a mutual understanding be 
arrived at, real liberty be obtained. Persecution from within 
as well as from without must be relaxed, the spirit of the Law 
must be regarded, not merely and only its dead-letter. Their 
Western brethren, who have long ago obeyed these injunc- 
tions, have flourished. If the Eastern Jews would not be 
crushed out of existence, or left behind, they too must regard 
them. 

Franzos has been fortunate in working upon a new and un- 
exhausted soil. His books are full of striking situations, of psy- 
chological and moral combinations, and possess an additional 
attraction, in the shape of their novel setting. The longer 
story is, perhaps, a trifle unwieldy in construction, but this 
very want of artistic shaping is scarcely a fault in so original 
a theme. 
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SCOTCH SERMONS.* 

Ir may seem extravagant to say it, but it is a simple fact that 
the representatives of the true and old tradition in the Scottish 
Church, are the men who are now so often condemned as 
jnnovators and destroyers,—the liberalisers, who are often 
charged with “looking both ways,” but hardly with kindly 
jntent in “ standing between the old and the new.” The early 
fathers of the Scottish Church were in nothing more clear than 
on this, that no creed or confession could be final,—that it was 
but a compromise, a symbol or a flag raised as a rallying-point 
of union, and must inevitably be seen in some respects differently 
from different points of view, particularly when those 
serving under it were intently marching forward to action, 
The Bible was to be at all points the final test of authority, 
and the “symbols” merely aids in this direction. These men 
were convinced that much “new truth was yet to break out of 
God’s Holy Word;” and if any brother had good grounds for 
believing that he had found new truth, he was charged to make 
known the same to his brethren, that the creeds might be modified 
inharmony with it ; and allthe Courts of the Church, from lower 
to higher, were held to be instruments by which this process 
might be rendered easy. This most distinctly was the theory, 
however much, particularly in later times, such prosecutions as 
those of Edward Irving, Macleod Campbell, and, during the 
past two years, that of Professor Robertson Smith in the Free 
Church, have shown the wide ground possible for practical de- 
parture from it. Not less is evidence given by the bear-baiting 
which Dr. Norman Macleod underwent when he endeavoured to 
show (surely with a clear purpose practically to exhibit new truth 
from the Bible) that the Sabbath was Christian, and no longer 
Jewish. For, strictly taken, all questions of heresy were to be 
determined, not by reference finally to the Confession, but to 
the Word of God, and the truth realised in respect of it,—two 
essentially different things. ‘There was no idea of hard, stereo- 
typed, rigid literalism in this. The general principle in respect 
of subscription in early times was thus clear: each one might 
be held to yield something for the sake of unity; the Confes- 
sion was only to be generally accepted. The formula of sub- 
scription which is now required from ministers of the Church 
of Scotland and the Free Church is out of harmony with this 
spirit, since verbally it tends to an absolute acceptance of the 
Westminster Confession in all its details; and it is singular 
that the United Presbyterian Church (which is by many sup- 
posed to be the strictest body in Scotland) has had for years 
amodified formula, which binds the subscribers only to a general 
acceptance of the Confession as fairly representing the truth of 
Scripture. This they owe mainly to the gradually-developed 
voluntaryism in conflict with clauses on the duty of the Civil 
Magistrate. It would be a great benefit to the Clergy of the 
Established and Free Churches in Scotland, were the formula 
thus relaxed and modified ; for a total sweep of the Confession 
would do away with a bold historic landmark,—a thing which 
men like Principal Tulloch, and Professor Mitchell, and Dr. 
Norman Macleod would, we suppose, alike regret, though from 
slightly different reasons. And certainly a return to the old 
Scottish Confession could not now be thought of. 

The present volume, though it professedly disclaims any 
polemical purpose, in almost every page suggests these or 
similar points, with reference to the constitution of the Scottish 
Church. It is simply a volume of able discourses, written from 
a very independent stand-point. But there is not one discourse 
which does not suggest how far the authors have travelled from 
the rigid acceptance of the Westminster Confession on most im- 
portant points, and how eager they are to bring the doctrine and 
teaching of the Church into direct relation with the tendency of 
the day, where science touches theology, and seems to disturb re- 
ligious conviction. One great obtaining principle may be noted 
as running through the volume like a silver thread, giving 
unity ; it is the radical distinction (which has been luminotsly 
exhibited on several occasions by Principal Tulloch) between 
theological systems and religion, between any form of ecclesias- 
tical organisation and the religious life in itself. The presence 
of the religious instinct, and the power it ministers to human 
life, to regulate, to elevate, and to beautify it, is a fact as per- 
manent, persistent, and indisputable as that the sun shines, 
or that flowers grow and beautify the earth; but science and 
philosophy must modify the constructions of theology, and in 
modifying them give guarantee of progress and develop- 
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ment, instead of stagnation and mere formalities and ex- 
ternal appearances. Heine once said, not without a sugges- 
tion of a sneer, that the moment a religion needed to 
seek aid from a philosophy, its end was near at hand; but 
here it is to be feared that he did not clearly recognise the 
distinction between religion and theological system. The 
essential facts of religion remain untouched, and cannot be 
touched, by any discovery of science or of criticism; but to 
find new points of contact and reconciliation between science 
and theological system is, and must remain, the work of the 
liberal critical theolozian. The writers of these sermons are 
liberal theologians in this sense. Though a certain chilliness, 
as of a note caught somehow from the dim suggestion of frosty 
Hegelianism in the first two, steals over most of the others, yet 
they are varied in topic and in interest; and one or two are 
are practical. ‘he editor well says in his preface :— 

“This volume may serve to indicate a growing tendency, and to 

show the direction in which thought is moving. It is the work of 
those whose hope forthe future lies not in alterations of ecclesiastical 
organisation, but in a profounder apprehension of the essential ideas 
of Christianity, and especially in the growth within the Church of 
such a method of presenting them as shall show that they are equally 
adapted to the needs of humanity, and in harmony with the results 
of critical and scientific research.” 
Certainly such sermons as those of Principal Caird on “ Cor- 
porate Immortality ” (in which whatever is of value in the new 
idea of an “immortal Humanity ” is shown to be fully compre- 
hensible only in the light of the Christian doctrine of individual 
immortality), and on * Union with God,” which in many ways 
form a fitting supplement to the other, do much to realise what 
is here claimed by the editor,—a liberal and earnest spirit, in 
contact with the distracting problems of the present, and enabled 
to discern great and leading lines, along which tribute is drawn 
from both sides for universal benefit and enlightenment. We 
can afford space to ceive only one specimen from these two 
remarkable and very thoughtful discourses :— 

“Our high prevogative as moral and spiritual beings, is that we 
have each of us a separate self, a consciousness and will which no 
other being can invade, and in virtue of which we are each of us respon- 
sible for his own acts, and architect of his own moral life and destiny. 
Amidst the myriads of beings who constitute the human race, is 
there not given to each a moral individuality, a life which belongs to 
him apart from all around him; @ carecr of duty which no other can 
fulfil for him, and which, in time and eternity, he—-and he alone— 
must accomplish ? Is not each human soul, as is often said, alone 
amidst the crowd ? However close the relations into which we enter 
with others, however intimate the ties of kindred and friendship, or 
of common inclinations and pursuits, can the closest of these for a 
moment break down the impassable barrier between each and all 
other souls? In my sorrows you may pity me, but the tenderest 
affection cannot make my pain yours. In my guilt and sin 
you may grieve for me, but my sin can never become yours, 
the burden of my moral acts can never be rolled over to 
you; now and for ever, my goodness or my guilt is all my 
own. And is not this gift of spiritual individuality, which in 
some of its aspects is so awful, just that which raises man above all 
other finite beings—above the mere unconscious life of nature, above 
the life of animals, in whom the race is all, the individual nothing— 
and which makes it possible for him to attain a height of spiritual 
excellence, a perfection gained by free self-development, a wealth of 
character wrought out by individual effort, which no otherwise could 
be reached ? In this precious gift, this possession of an inalienable 
self, this right of each man be to himself, and to make and develope 
himself, have not men recognised the root of all liberty, of thought, 
of all social, political, and religious freedom? Take this away, 
annul that in the individual in virtue of what he can say, in the face 
of every human power and authority, ‘ You may possess yourself of 
my property, fetter, imprison, and torture my body, but you cannot 
master my thoughts, or invade the sanctuary of my soul,’—take 
away this, and would you not deprive man of his spiritual birth-right, 
of a treasure for which nothing else could compensate ? Nay, may 
we not say with reverence that it is the greatness and the blessed- 
ness of man, as a spiritual, responsible being, that herein he pos- 
sesses a prerogative which even Omnipotence cannot invade? It is 
because I can offer to God a free obedience and love, that He is 
glorified in my service and devotion. And if you could conceive evena 
Divine Being suspending or taking away this individuality, and break- 
ing down the barrier which divides my will and consciousness from 
his, taking possession of my thoughts and yvolitions, so that they 
should no longer be my own, but his, making the movements of my 
mind as much the expression of his will as the motions of my limbs 
are of mine, you might call this the elevation by the human into 
unity with the Divine ; but it would be no real elevation, it would be 
rather the degradation and destruction of that in virtue of which I 
am a being made in God’s own image, and which distinguishes my 
nature from that of the beasts that perish.” 

Dr. Story’s two sermons on “Christ’s Authority” and 
“ Christian Righteousness,” which close the volume, are properly 
in their place, since they start from the ground of principle with 
the rest, and lead to many points of practical application. They 
are, to our mind, almost what such sermons should be,—full of 
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thought and independence, and pervaded by earnest purpose. 
We are especially pleased with the luminous way in which is 
set forth the principle that every system, every teacher, must be 
judged by what he or it produces; and the contrast of Christ- 
ianity with other systems in this respect, both as respects the 
individual character and the social systems, is one of the most 
remarkable of evidences. This gives us the practical point of 
contact between such practical sermons, and much which 
might be classed as merely speculative, as, for instance, when 
we read as follows, from Mr. Ferguson’s sermon on “ Law 
and Miracle” :— 

“Tn our day, the doctrine of miracle does not oceupy the promin- 
ent position it formerly did. It has fallen into the background, 
and lost its apologetic value; but, at the same time, its actual rela- 
tions to the circle of Christian truth have been made clear. In the 
course of last century, on the contrary, the sharpest attacks which 
Christianity had to sustain were directed against this side. The con- 
test raged round the credibility or incredibility of miracle, as if the 
whole of revelation depended upon the issue. In reality, however, 
no vital point of revelation was endangered. It was an affair of out- 
posts altogether, and the work so energetically assaulted and de- 
fended had little importance for the citadel in the rear. Neither the 
philosopher who argued against it, nor the divine who contended for 
miracle, was dealing with the essence of Christianity, and the com- 
plete triumph of either would have made little change. At the worst, 
a dogma of the Church would have been overthrown; but the dogmas of 
the Church and the religion of Christ are not synonymous terms. Now 
to make belief in Christ depend, in any degree, upon the fact that he 
wrought miracles, is to build upon the sand. It is to go back to the old 
Jewish belief, and to incur the implied rebuke in our Lord’s answer to 
Nicodemus. For by no act of power, be it ever so great, can we prove a 
spiritual truth. In the ordinary business of life, we should not point 
to a physical fact, or series of facts, us an evidence of the truth of 
consciousness ; but when we enter upon matters connected with re- 
ligion, it is more difficult to preserve the candour of mind which else- 
where stands us in good stead. A false reverence is only too apt to 
blind us, though the principle is as strong in the one case as in the 
other. Considered in themselves, miracles are signs of the possession 
of power; but whether the power springs from a deeper insight than 
common into the constitution of Nature, or is strictly speaking super- 
natural, they do not tell us.” 

Dr. Cunningham’s sermons on “ Home-spun Religion,” a 
plea for religion in common life, and Myr. Mackintosh’s on the 
“ Law of Moral Continuity,” well deserved to be mentioned ; 
Professor Knight’s also, on ‘ Conservatism and Change” and 
“The Continuity and Development of Religion,” though with 
reference to these we are compelled to add that, along with much 
refinement and careful thinking, there is more of vagueness and 
random suggestion merely than in some of the others,—faults 
which may arise from one of two causes, either that Mr. Knight 
aspires to touch too many points within the compass of a ser- 
mon, or is too impatient, and apt to be caught in the toils of a 
brilliant idea that does not strictly arise out of a well-detined 
course of thought. 

We have no space in which to do justice to much clear 
thinking in Mr. MeFarlan’s sermon on “ Authority,” or on Mr. 
Menzies’ on “lhe Christian Priesthood.” 

It may seem a small matter, after the earnest and practical pur 
pose we have found in the book, to notice that it is inexcusably 
full of misquoted passages. Scarcely one citation from secular 
authors, ancient or modern, is right ; and the Scriptures them- 
selves are here and there unconsciously mangled. Professor 
Koight is not immaculate. ‘Twice he misquotes the fine line,— 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new,” 

and turns it into bad prose, following Charles Kingsley and 
others, to deform. Now and then we have notorious Scotticisms, 
“will” for “shall” where it must sound very odd to English 
ears, and “ that” for “which,” in several instances throughout 
the book. ‘Trifling as these things are, they may spoil the 
effect of eloquent passages, as, in some instances, they most 
assuredly do in this volume. We have incidentally referred to 
Principal Tulloch, and are inclined to ask, Why is he not repre- 
sented, in a volume which treats many topics so much in the 
spirit he is inclined to treat them? And what of Dr. John 
Service, of Glasgow? Surely they were not deemed too broad 
and liberal, or too likely to throw too human an atmosphere 
into it, to be included in a volume which would claim to 
be representative of the liberalising element in the Scottish 
Church ! 


A JAPANESE ROMANCE.* 


Tue customs and opinions of a nation will always be best illus- 
trated by its own writers, and can hardly be otherwise accurately 
known, even by observant travellers with every opportunity of 
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ar 
seeing and hearing for themselves how natives speak and com 


port themselves in their own country. From this point of view 
Mr. Dickins, in the translation he has given us of Chushingura, 
or, the Loyal League, one of the most popular and best-known 
romances in Japan, has opened a page of national life which 
without a knowledge of the written language, acquired only by 
a few Orientalist students, must have remained a closed book to 
Europeans. ‘lo many who have been in the habit of seeing 
Japanese figures in tragic and festive scenes, vividly coloured, 
on fans, screens, and porcelain, and evidently drawn from some 
popular story, this book will gratify a very natural curiosity, 
by reproducing many of these in the illustrations, and thus 
affording the explanation of the scenes which they represent, 
not otherwise to be obtained without difficulty. 

The romance of Chushingura is one of many versions of the 
popular history or legend of the “ Forty-seven onins,” whose 
tombstones are still to be seen in the cemetery where they 
were erected in a past century. It is so spun out, however, and 
interwoven with episodes, that it more resembles in the original 
the History of Don Qnivote, by Cervantes, or The Adventures of 
Gil Blas, or, perhaps, to compare like with like, the other 
and older classic Japanese romance styled Genji Ménogotari, 
which consists of some sixty volumes, and has never been 
translated. The most enthusiastic of Oriental scholars 
might well hesitate indeed before undertaking such an in. 
terminable and thankless task,—deterred not more by the 
labour and time it would require, than by the consideration 
of how few in the Western world would ever turn its 
pages, either for amusement or instruction, From all that 
we know both of Chinese and Japanese novels or romances 
by translations, dullness and prolixity are characteristic 
features. Either the native mind finds wit and amusement 
in dialogues and speeches of heroes and heroines where the 
translator finds none, or all such qualities evaporate in the 
process of translation. Perhaps, apart from the more child- 
like stage of mental development in the Eastern races, their 
appetite for adventure renders them easily satisfied, even ag 
children are, with long drawn-out narratives of impossible 
events, regardless of consistency or plot. Even in the most 
advanced of Western nations, we should not forget that but 
a few centuries ago the most tedious of love-stories and 
tales of adventure or chivalry were popular works. Down 
to the age of Elizabeth, and the appearance of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen, a Portuguese romance, Amadis of Gaul, 
written by Vasco Lobimo in 1342, was only one, and per- 
haps the best, of a whole class of literature translated 
into various languages,—and what is more marvellous 
still, enlarged by such editors as De Montalvo, more than a 
century later. We cannot ourselves pretend to have ever 
attempted the perusal from beginning to end of any of the 
folio versions of this once celebrated and popular romance, but 
we have dipped sufficiently into the long sequence of books and 
chapters, to feel justified in placing the Chinese and Japanese 
romances in the same category. Neither are adapted to 
the taste of the present day, but they are interesting and 
instructive, nevertheless, as giving, in a more or less 
authentic and graphic form a portraiture of the manners, 
customs, and habits of thought of bygone generations,— 
of men and women under various conditions of race and 
clime, such as no true student of history will despise. In 
this faith, Southey was led, at the beginning of the present 
century, to undertake a new translation in an abbreviated 
form of the Spanish version of Amadis of Gaul. The edition 
appeared in four duodecimo volumes in 1803, and many 
will agree with Southey that, although Cervantes, with his 
pungent satire embodied in the extravagances and absurdi- 
ties of the Knight of La Mancha and his faithful squires 
Sancho Panza, consigned the whole class of chivalric literature 
to‘oblivion, there may still be found in their pages what no 
history supplies. Amidst all the imaginary phantasmagoria of 
witches and fairies, enchanted castles, and charmed weapons, 
there is underlying the whole a true presentment, with in- 
numerable authentic details, of the life and speech of the 
time, and of the age in which they appeared, not to be found 
elsewhere. 

It is needful to recall these facts, in taking up a volume such 
as Mr. Dickins has given us in his translation of a romance, 
the scene of which is laid in “Japan,” in the fourteenth 
century. And it is the better entitled to attention, from 
the circumstance that between the period in which the 
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events of the story took place and that of the present 
generation, Japan, in its utter exclusiveness and isolation, 
appears to have retained the same customs, institutions, and 
manners with little change. We are, therefore, reading in the 
narrative of the “ Loyal League” what, by a mere transmuta- 
tion of dates from A.D. 1338 to 1858, might equally well have 
taken place in the latter epoch, with the same surroundings, 
dramatis persone, and motives of action. In March, 1760, for in- 
stance, a deed of daring and revenge as feudal and barbarous in 
all its features as those recounted of the Forty-seven Ronins was 

rpetrated in open day at the very gates of the Tycoon’s 
palace, when the Regent’s head was struck from his body in the 
midst of his armed retinue, and carried off in triumph by a 
band of clansmen, to avenge a feud with another Daimio, 
whose feudatories they were. All the details given in the 
British Minister’s despatch of that date, and published in a 
Blue-book, are so similar, as to show conclusively how little 
change had taken place in the lapse of centuries. 

The tragic story of the Forty-seven Ronins refers to a quarrel 
between two nobles at the Court of the Shégun, A.D. 1338, 
one of whom, having been provoked to draw his sword and 
wound his opponent within the precincts of the palace, was 
constrained to commit the hari-kari; and his feudal retainers, 
to the number of forty-seven, vowed to avenge the insult which 
caused the death of their lord, and this, after long con- 
spiring together, they effected by storming the castle of 
his enemy, and carrying off his head to the. tomb of their 
lord as an offering to his manes, after which they all 
immolated themselves by performing the hari-kari. The 
revolution brought about by foreign intercourse in 1868 has 
done much to change the current of popular opinion on this, as 
on many other subjects, and by the abolition of the feudal rela- 
tions which had existed for so many hundred years between 
the Daimios and their retainers, the very ground-work of such 
a tragic romance of loyalty and chivalry has passed away. 
But its chief claim to interest lies, no doubt, in the quaint pic- 
ture it furnishes of the national life of a medieval time, which 
ended so abruptly with the revolution of 1868, after surviving 
all the shocks of feudal wars, and the introduction of Christ- 
ianity two centuries ago by the Portuguese and Spanish Missions, 
and other agencies of change and progress through a long cycle 
of time. Japan stands alone in the history of the world in 
this respect. No other country has ever been the scene of a 
transformation so violent and so rapid, and yet so com- 
plete. From the most exclusive and isolated of Eastern 
races, the Japanese, in less than a decade, became the 
most eager and progressive, seeking Western knowledge 
in the capitals of every Western kingdom. Telegraphs and 
railroads in that short period spanned the islands. Costumes 
and customs alike disappeared before this all-devouring desire 
for Western culture and the power associated with it. They 
are the only people in the history of the world that ever bridged 
over in a single decade the vast chasm which separates the East 
from the West, and that has ever taken five centuries in its 
stride. 





A MODERN GREEK HEROINE.* 
Tue reader of A Modern Greck Heroine will certainly have a 
surprise. A quotation from a “Cretan poem,” with which the 
author has artfully adorned his title-page, will have led him to 
expect a tale of the Cretan insurrection, and he will probably 
retain for some time the expectation of being transported from 
London streets and rural lanes to some more romantic locality. 
He will find nothing of the sort. The “ Greek ” heroine, though 
she is Greek by nationality, and is so far connected with Crete 
that her father was killed in the insurrection, is really a “ Greek” 
in the metaphorical sense, and to put the matter with somewhat 
brutal plainness, must be called, though not for any fault of her 
own, an adventuress. She is introduced to us in a somewhat 
striking scene, where she appeals, destitute and starving, to the 
charity of a London curate. This curate, who is known 
throughout the novel by the soubriquet of the “ Deacon,” is a 
skilfully-drawn character. The sudden apparition of a young and 
beautiful girl, who threatens that she will kill herself unless he 
helps her, is an incident which would embarrass a much more 
experienced person than the young curate. He comes out of the 
trial very well; but when trials more subtle and intense are 
applied he fails, as it would be certain that a nature, kindly 
indeed, but wanting in depth and strength, would fail. Of 


* A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1830. 





course, he falls in love with her, but he does not deal frankly 
with the situation. To avow his love, or to part, helping the 
girl onward in her career, was his alternative of duty. He 
shrinks from it, as a feeble and essentially selfish man would, 
and seeks to keep a hold over her which could not fail to do 
harm in the end to her or him. The combination of incident is 
not a common one, and the writer has treated it with originality 
and power. He has given us something more than the humour 
of the first perplexing situation and the sentiment of the pas- 
sion which is developed, and has made a real study of character 
that would of itself mark his novel as above the average. There 
is less scope for ingenuity in the drawing of the Deacon’s rival, 
the artist. He comes out as, on the whole, a genuine, unselfish 
man, though we cannot harmonise with this conception of him 
his conduct in accepting the deception which the heroine sug- 
gests, when she wishes to see him at the “ Home” of the Sister- 
hood with whom she is a guest. As to the heroine herself, it is 
not easy to speak. The heroine of the ordinary novel is either 
an ingénue, or a woman whose passions are always on the point 
of bringing her into collision with the Commandments. Bour- 
bachkAtzouli is cast in quite a different mould. She is not an 
angel, either white or black. She is a woman who has missed 
the training that a woman should have, who is capricious and 
weak, fond of pleasure and amusement, but who has a 
sterling goodness which keeps her really unscathed in the 
very perilous ways which she has to traverse. The real blot 
in the book is the very disagreeable family picture which 
the author has chosen to draw of the “ Deacon’s ”’ mother and 
sisters. The arbitrary mother, with her weak partiality for the 
scheming girl who “ twists her round her little finger,” and her 
three daughters—one a diplomatist, one a silly sentimentalist, 
and the third a hardened rebel against social decencies—form a 
most unlovely picture. There are touches of truth and nature 
in it,—-it is not even barren of moral significance; but generally 
as regards morals, and specially as regards art, it seems 
to us a mistake. The story, too, is here open to criti- 
cism. We are kept far too long in the country, occupied 
with episodes, as with Alice’s love- affairs, which might 
profitably be retrenched. For the most part, the story 
is constructed with considerable skill. A shadow is made 
to hang over the heroine’s past, and inspires the reader 
with a certain fear. It is cleared away with a satis- 
factory ingenuity. We think the better of her for what we 
read of her history, and yet we do not feel that there has 
been any exaggeration. There is also some true dramatic 
power in the way in which the Deacon is made to save the 
heroine, both at the beginning and the ending of her career. He 
seems like the victim of fate, though, like most such victims, he 
is himself not wholly blameless. We shall hope to meet this 
writer again. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Seager 
Lyrics and Idylls, with other Poems. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—-Mr. Stedman has selected, we are told, for 
this volume, “those poems which he desires to set before the English 
public.’ The selection has the great merit of being interesting. 
Volumes of occasional poems, for the most part, fail in this respect. 
However much we may admire single pieces, the whole produces a 
certain impression of weariness. It is not so with Mr. Stedman’s 
volume. The most important poems in the collection are the 
memorial verses to Hawthorne and to Bryant. With these may be 
ranked “ How Old Brown took Harper’s Ferry,’’ “ Horace Greeley,” 
“The Old Admiral,’ “Kearney at Seven Pines,” and “ Custer.” 
These have a thoroughly national character, and add the attraction of 
a genuine earnestness and feeling to the mechanical excellence of 
versification, and the felicitous expression in which Mr. Stedman 
never fails. We should be inclined to put ‘“ Hawthorne” above the 
rest. The last stanza is, to our minds, one of remarkable beauty :— 
“* But he whose quickened eye | 
Saw through New England’s life her inmost spirit,— 
Her heart, and all the stays on which it leant, — 
Returns not, since he laid the pencil by 
Whose mystic touch none other shall inherit! 
What though its work unfinished li alf-bent 
The rainbow’s arch fades out in upper air 
The shining cataract half-way down the height 
Breaks into mist ; the haunting strain that fell 
On listeners unaware, 
Ends incomplete, but through the starry night 
The ear still waits for what it did not tell.”’ 









The poems that describe New-England scenery are also excellent in 
their kind. Of the lighter sort may be mentioned, “ The Door-step,” 
a very charming piece, somewhat in Praed’s style. There are two 
or three classical pieces, in which the poet has not caught very 
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felicitously the spirit of his models, and in one of which he has, we 
think, misjudged the taste of English readers. Greek mythology 
might surely have furnished something better than the puerile and 
wholly unworthy subject of ‘“‘ Alectryon.” In the poem entitled “ In 
War-time,” Mr. Stedman has purposely madc his style rugged, and 
done this with an exaggeration which produces an unpleasant effect. 
Some translations conclude the volume. The hexameters are not 
more successful than other efforts of the kind. The pieces from the 
“‘ Agamemnon ”’ have more merit. We were under the impression that 
the poem attributed to Victor Hugo belonged by right to Béranger. 

Imperial England. By Montagu Burrows, R.N., M.A. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.)—This is but a mean result of the richest Pro- 
fessorship of the University of Oxford. To think what is done in 
return for the poorest stipends in Germany, and then to compare with 
it this meagre and feeble volume! All that can be said for it is that 
Professor Burrows pays—and pays, we suppose, to the best of his 
ability—his debt to his party. George IIT. is ranked with “ Alfred 
the Great, Edward I., and Queen Elizabeth.’ Well, it is better to be 
busied in harmless speculations of this kind, than to degrade the 
dignity of the office with the doubtful tactics of election committees. 
Perhaps it would be better still to let the world outside Oxford forget 
that there is a Chichele Professor, or, if it must needs be reminded of 
him, at least to avoid the scandal of such writing as this coming from 
the pen of one of the chief officials in a learned University :—“ When 
we turn from the considerations which display and justify the Foreign 
Policy of Great Britain at the conclusion of the first period of our 
history, and regard the position of the young monarch among his 
ministers, in what a labyrinth do we find him involved! What a 
task awaited him! Pierced by the reed on which he leaned, the in- 
competent Lord Bute, his brother’s friend (sarely never anything but 
an honourable friendship),” &c. What a sentence this last! 





Recollections of Workhouse Visiting and Management. By Louisa 
Twining. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Miss Twining contributed an 
article on this subject to the New Quarterly Magazine last year, and 
this she now reprints, with additions and appendices. The volume 
contains, she tells us, the results of the experiences and observations 
of twenty-five years. That it is interesting need hardly be said, 
There will be as little doubt about its value. The practical knowledge 
acquired by personal action in these matters during so long a time is 
an acquisition which it would not be easy to appreciate at its true 
value. One plain lesson it has for all, and that is the encouragement 
it gives to persevering effort against official inaction or hostility. At 
first, both Guardians and the Poor-law Board were decidedly adverse. 
Everything was managed for the best. Why did these meddling 
persons wish to interfere ? But these meddling persons were not dis- 
couraged. They went on “ pegging away,” and it is no exaggeration 
to say that their efforts have worked a great change in the adminis- 
tration of the indoor relief of the Poor-law. 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Venn. By the Rev. William Knight. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Venn was the seventh in descent of a long line of 
clergymen, the first of whom, William Venn (or the first that can be 
traced) was vicar of Otterton, in Devonshire, in 1599. Mr. Venn’s 
grandfather, Henry, was a well-known man, and perhaps the most 
famous of the line. His father, John Venn, was rector of Clapham, 
dying in 1813, at the age of fifty-four. Ile was thus brought into 
close connection with a set of men known by a sobriquet which 
they were great and good enough to make into a title of honour,— 
the “Clapham Sect.” His father’s early death (bis mother had died 
long before) forced him into a manhood which would have been called 
premature, if he had not shown himsclf so fit for its duties. At 
seventeen he was his father’s executor. In this capacity he had, 
among other duties, to prepare for the press two volumes of 
his father’s sermons, a rather “unusual employment for one 
who was not yet a freshman at college,’ as the biographer 
remarks. He proceeded to Qneen’s College, Cambridge, and 
came out as nineteenth wrangler in 1818. He obtained a Fellow- 
ship, but left Cambridge to take a curacy. Ie returned in 1824, and 
filled the office of proctor for two years,—a most unusual honour. 
He seems to have discharged tliis difficult task with unusual success. 
A curious personal reminiscence furnished by his sons (who contri- 
bute the biographical chapter) is the finding of a truncheon, with 
which Mr. Venn armed himself against the furious dogs of Barnwell. 
But the great work of his life was that which he did for the Chureh 
Missionary Society. He was appointed sceretary in 1841, and he 
held the office till his death in 1873, giving himself up to its duties 
with an entire and absolute devotion. Nothing but absolute inability 
to go ever kept him from his work. For this work he never re- 
ceived, or expected to receive, one farthing of remuneration. This 
was a signal exception to the rule that unpaid labour is dear 
labour. Mr. Venn served the Society to the best effect in 
every way. His theological position was one of unwavering 


adherence to the old Evangelical tenets. No novelties disturbed him, 
—that is to say, disturbed him in the sense of making the slightest 
modification in his belief or practice. ‘I envy Henry Venn beyond 





anybody I know,” said one who knew him well; “he lives in Q 
paradise of certainty.” Of course, he fought stoutly against 
Ritualists, High Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, et hoc genus omne, 
‘He stood to his guns stoutly,” Bishop Wilberforce said of him ; 
but it was done with such beaming affection, that the Bishop always 
called him “the fatherly.” And he could appreciate good else. 
where. There is an interesting passage to this effect in a com. 
munication from the Earl of Chichester :—‘ He has sometimes 
asked me whether I thought the principles of the C.M.S. too 
narrow, and on my saying that theoretically, perhaps, I did 
think so, but that the system worked so well, that any change 
might be dangerous, he used then say,—‘ But, my friend, 
it is just in this sort of thing you should set us right’ 

.... Within the last two years, speaking of Ritualism, he said 
very solemnly, and with tears of thankfulness in his eyes, ‘With 
all these errors and superstitions, there is a marked work of the 
Spirit going on in the country. A. B., with all the nonsensical prac. 
tices observed in his church, preaches the Gospel and souls are con- 
verted.’? With some of his views on missionary matters we do not 
agree,—with the minute, for instance, on polygamy. And for all that 
is said we cannot help thinking that the C.M.S. and the Episcopate 
are somewhat incongruous institutions. But of Mr. Venn’s work 
there can be but one opinion. Some of the addresses to missionaries, 
&e., might have been advantageously retrenched, though it is 
natural to preserve what so valued a man left behind him. Mr, 
Venn seems to have no literary memorial of himself. 


The London Market-Gardens: Floweis, Fruits, and Vegetables, as 
Grown for Market. By C.W. Shaw. (37 Southampton Street.)— 
This book is primarily meant for purposes of trade, but private 
growers and amateurs may learn not a little from its pages. As for 
consumers, they will learn all they want to know about the sources 
from which their wants are supplied, and will have a melancholy 
satisfaction in knowing that somebody must be better off for the 
very considerable margin that there is between the prices which they 
pay to the retailers and the prices which the retailers pay to the 
growers. Ladies who have been charged sixpence per pound for 
strawberries for jam will learn, with some surprise, that £26 per ton 
is what the growers commonly obtain (strawberries for the table are 
a different affair). This, at least, is what the jam-merchants pay. 
£26 per ton means, we may add, for the benefit of those who are out 
of practice in mental arithmetic, a little more than 2d. per pound. 
A source of wonder of late has been the marvellous success with 
which strawberries are sent to market. They are packed, it seems, 
with orach-leaves, but then, only certain kinds must be used. 

London Town: Sketches of London Life and Character. By Marcus 
Fall. Two vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—We cannot say that we have 
found any amusement in Mr. Fall's humour. A caricature, to be 
successful, must at least remind us of the original. We do not 
recognise anything that we know in some of these characters. “The 
Man Who Knows the Nobility” is meant to be funny. It really is 
absurd. There might be many ways of satirising the very common 
English peculiarity of suggesting an acquaintance with titled persons; 
but we do not laugh when we read of a man boasting that he knows 
fourteen dukes intimately, and thinks it below him to have any deal- 
ings with an earl. Some of the papers are realistic, resembling the 
genuine tubs and pumps which the manager in “ Nicholas Nickleby” 
made such a point of. These are portraitures of a photographie 
kind. There is little or no use of art in bringing out striking features, 
but the whole has a certain fidelity. Sometimes this fidelity produces 
a tragic effect. These are the most successful sketches. 


The Day, the Book, and the Teacher. A Centenary Memorial. By 
Edwin Paxton Hood. (Sunday-School Union.)—The “ centenary” 
of which this is a memorial is the centenary of Sunday-schools. Mr. 
Hood makes a reasonably good little book out of his subject, and is 
not to be seriously blamed if in doing this he sometimes goes a little 
wide of it. It is a picturesque way of fixing a date (1780), to say 
that ‘“‘ Arthur Wellesley was studying in a private school at Brighton,” 
and ‘Napoleon Bonaparte was a lad in the Military School of Paris ;” 
but itis a way that becomes somewhat tiresome, when the paraphrase 
extends over three or four pages. In chapter ii. we get to the centre 
of the subject, in a pleasant sketch of Robert Raikes, of Gloucester. 
Chapter iv., on ‘Phantom Schemes of Education,’’ with a diatribe 
on Jean Jacques Rousseau, takes us somewhat afield. Mr. Hood 
gives their due to other unknown workers for the cause, as to Mrs: 
Trimmer, Henry Richy, and Thomas Cranfield. We hope that in 
another edition we shall not find him saying that the band of Sunday- 
school teachers form a “ Pretorie Cohortis,’ and that they are the 
bearers of the ‘ lab’arum”’ of our faith. 

The History of France, from 1789 to 1848. By M. Guizot. Edited 
by Madame de Witt, née Guizot. Vol. IV. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
It is not clear how much of this volume is due to the authorship of 
M. Guizot. On the whole, we gather from the editor’s preface that 
he was accustomed to converse on this period of history with his 
family, that he committed to paper some “ instructions,’ which his 
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daughter has collected and preserved ; and that a peculiar interest 
was given to his words, by the personal knowledge which he had of 
many of the actors in these scenes. We have, it may be 
concluded, the embodiment by a competent hand of a recent 
tradition; and the book, though there is nothing very striking 
or novel in it, adequately answers the expectations that we 
should form of it. But exception, perhaps, may be taken to some 
phrases, to such, for instance, as we find in the brief introductory 
gummary,— The noble attempts to realise constitutional govern- 
ment under the two branches of the Royal House from 1815 to 1830, 
and from 1830 to 1848.” This is not the view commonly taken of the 
monarchy of Louis XVIII., or of that of Louis Philippe. Generally, 
however, we find a fair and candid view of men and affairs. The 
yolume may be said to begin with the taking of the Bastille; and it 
ends with the return of Bonaparte to France in 1799, and the over- 
throw of the Directory. 

Theodora, ov, Star by Star. (Lippincott.)—This is one of the 
many books whose raison @étre it is not easy to see. Of course, this 
may be said of a number of foolish tales; but this cannot be called a 
foolish tale. On the contrary, it is distinctly clever. But what is 
the author driving at? It hasa purpose. It is not sensational or 
sentimental. But what is thispurpose ? The heroine is an agnostic. 
If she were worse or better than the rest of her sex, we might 
understand it; but she is not. She is foolish enough to marry a 
worthless man, and she candidly says that under certain circum- 
stances she would have set love above law. She has not reached the 
marvellous heights which will be possible, we are told, when all 
the religious sanctions of morality shall have been abolished, all 
hopes and fears of another life have passed away. On the 
other hand, she has not sunk below a fair standard. Then there 
is the hero, Earl Hugh. What end is he created for? None, 
that we can see, except to show in what a very refined fashion he 
can fall in love with a woman that is not his wife. His wife, of course, 
is a very odious person, who goes regularly to some place of worship, 
is, or supposes herself to be, strongly religious, and has all the wicked- 
ness and meanness we should expect in such a character. In fact, if 
the agnostics are not very good, the religious people are very bad. 
There is a stupid and intolerant clergyman, who has a very tall wife 
and an insupportable number of children; and allusion is made to a 
bishop who contrives—how, we do not know—to draw a stipend of 
fifteen thousand a year from the Church. All this does not bring us 
much nearer the end of our inquiry, unless we are to say that the 
ebject of the book is to introduce some very indifferent scoffs at reli- 
gion and religious people. 

The Wandering Naturalists : a Story of Adventure. By J. A. Law- 
son. (Remington.)—The narrator represents himself as travelling 
with a French naturalist throughout a considerable portion of Northern 
India, in search of specimens. They have many hairbreadth escapes 
by field and flood, from wild beasts and robbers, and succeed in col- 
lecting a good number of curiosities. We should like to have an 
explicit statement in a book of this kind how far the things recorded 
are facts. Did the travellers get as far into Thibet as is repre- 
sented? Why the barbarous spelling of “ Butan ” ? 


Advanced Manual of Teaching; for Teachers of Elementary and 
Higher Schools. (National Society.)—This is a useful volume, full 
of practical suggestions of no small value. Teachers may learn 
much from it ; and examiners also, who are selected more at random 
and often do their work far less efficiently than teachers, may be 
much benefited by reading it. It is surprising how wide a range of 
topics the volume embraces, and how satisfactorily, on the whole, 
it deals with its greatly varied subjects. 

Novets.—George Vanbrugh’s Mistake. By H. Baden Pritchard. 
3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—There is very little to be said about 
the nominal hero of this tale. George Vanbrugh is a common-place 
person, and Mr. Pritchard has not that art of interesting us in com- 
mon-place persons that some writers possess. Nor is his “ mistake” 
@ very skilfully contrived incident. It seems to us an extremely 
unlikely, not to say impossible, thing,—not rendered at all more pro- 
bable by the devices which a person interested in bringing it about is 
described as inventing for its furtherance. Nor is there much to care 
about in the heroine. George Vanbrugh’s friends are better described. 
The scenes in which they figure are lively, if not wholly free from 
vulgarity, a fault which is most evident in the barrister. It is to be 
hoped that practising in the Police-Courts and the Old Bailey 
does not commonly tend to produce this style of manner. But 
the real character of the book is Job Hollings, a character drawn on 
much the same lines as Tom Pinch, but much more genuine and true 
to nature. Job is quite a practical man, full of good-sense in the 
affairs of life, and capable of holding his own with the shrewish old 
woman whom he serves. But a beautiful vein of tenderness and 
Tomance runs through his character. One of his employments is to 
gather herbs and simples; and he loves the country, and the sky, 
and trees, and plants, with the heartiest love. And then he, a middle- 
aged man, ungainly, and without any culture save that which any 





genuine love of knowledge must give, cherishes a deep affection for 
a beautiful girl, whom it is his happiness to worship at a distance, and 
if the occasion presents itself, to serve. This character is a real 
success; but it is not worthily commended to the reader 
by the tale which serves as a setting to it. Yet the tale has 
some other good things in it, notably two sketches of children, 
drawn, we are given to understand, from the life, and certainly 
worthy of being preserved. Jack Allyn’s Friends. By G. Webb 
Appleton. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—There is no doubt about the 
interest of this novel. Jack Allyn invites three friends to his father’s 
house, one of thema French Count; the second, an American from the 
West, whom he has met “)bar-hunting;”’ the third, an Englishman, with 
nothing remarkable about him, who becomes the hero of the story. 
The family consists of two young ladies, the daughter of the house 
and her cousin. At first, the story is only amusing. The man from 
the West is entertaining, after his kind; the Frenchman promises to 
be another edition of Count Carambole, in “ Digby Grand.’ But there 
is mischief at work, and it comes to a head when the Frenchman 
is found murdered in the library. The question is,—Who did the 
deed ? and the choice scems to lie between one of the girls, on whom the 
man evidently had some hold of an unpleasant kind, and her lover, who 
naturally hated him. The secret is ingeniously kept. Suspicion is 
skilfully directed first in one direction, then in another, and the 
dénouement will probably be unsuspected. There isa horrible element 
in the story, which might possibly have been somewhat softened down; 
but the plot is certainly contrived with no little art. The characters 
have a certain air of being drawn from life, but all are more 
or less conventional. Besides those which have been already men- 
tioned, we have, drawn in a fashion now sufficiently familiar, the 
angry father,.the pompous coroner, the stupid detective, with his 
show of intelligence. Yet they interest us; and though they all 
talk much in the same fashion, the talk is decidedly good. 
We cannot call Jack Allyn’s Friends a good novel, but it is certainly 
a decidedly readable one.——Hartleigh Towers. By Mrs. Milne Rae. 
3 vols. (Isbister.)—This is described on the title-page as “a story of 
English life ;’ and certainly the scenes are laid in England, and the 
characters have English names and use the English language. But 
we do not recognise the life familiar to us. One of the most im- 
portant characters in the book, the absentee Squire’s motker, is, ac- 
cording to all our notions of what really happens, a quite impossible 
personage. She marries a madman, but is unaware of his condition, 
finds out the horrible way in which she has been sacrificed to her 
father’s needs; and to rid herself of her burden, signs away her 
right to the status of a wife and to the possession of her new- 





born child. And then she comes back, and earns her living as 
a seamstress in the village of which her son, now grown to manhood, 
is the proprietor. This is the most glaring improbability in the 
story; but everything in it strikes as more or less wanting in reality. 
Yet it has here and there a certain pathos. If it is wanting in 
literary skill, it is written from the heart, and it is perfectly sound 
and wholesome in tone.——El Dorado. By Alfred Leigh. 2 vols. 
(Remington.)—El Dorado is a land which no man has seen; and 
certainly the region to which Mr. Leigh introduces us is wholly un- 
familiar. Lionel Vivian, after an absence of twenty-seven years, 
revisits his old friend, John Claridas (the names have a very unreal 
and romantic sound about them). But the old friend has entirely 
hardencd his heart, whereupon Lionel gives him ‘‘a piece of his mind,” 
especially as regards the son whom he has disowned. The discourse has 
the same effect upon the world-hardened man that the discourse of the 
Ghost in the ‘‘ Christmas Carol” has upon Scroop. He reviews the past, 
and sees what a selfish, hard-hearted brute he has become. He hastens 
to put these new emotions into practice, and begins to write a new 
will:—‘‘‘ I, John Claridas, of St. Agnes’ Lane, London, declare this to 
be my last will and testament. I give, devise, and bequeath to my 
son Edw——.’ Then the pen fell from his powerless fingers, and his 
head sank upon his breast.” After much talk on the part of the 
author, and of the characters whom he introduces to us, this Edward 
refuses his father’s wealth, when chance threw it in his way. 
And finally, as if to crown the edifice of improbability, he writes 
a successful epic! We do not wish to sneer at senti- 
ments. They are, we doubt not, perfectly genuine, but the 
writer does not commend them by a dull story, quite remote, it 
seems to us, from actual life. Leaves from the Ash. By Mar- 
garet Field. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a somewhat melan- 
choly story, in which very slender materials have been spun out to a 
length which, though the tale is of but one volume, seems somewhat 
tedious. We cannot honestly say that this is an eminently readable 
book, but any one who will read it may certainly get some good from 
it. Very Genteel. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 
(Griffith and Farran.)—There is no doubt about this being a lively 
and pleasant story. One gets, of course, a little weary of the en- 
forcement of the moral. It would be too much to say that no one 
could be so silly as Mrs. Tippington,—to such silliness there are 
absolutely no limits; but no one would display it with such a 
monotonous persistence. It is the art of the novelist in its per- 
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AL SCHOOL of MINES. 


Re 
RTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
eur ae Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will 
mence on October Ist, the following COURSES of 
LEUTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


iven :— 
¥ Ve eoletry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., D.C.L., 
F.B.S. 

9 . By T. H. Huxley, LL.D. F.R.S. 

. aoe. By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 

4, Mining. 5 F.R.S., Chairman. 

5 Geology. By John W. Judd, IRS. 

6. Applied Mechanics. By T. M.. Goodeve, M.A. 

7. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie. 

8. Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 

; Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum,on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 


ockets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3.and £4 each. ‘ : ee: 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents aud Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. | 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. ‘ 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
chool of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will begin on MONDAY, October 4th. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will begin on October 5th. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. 7 ¢ ; 

Prospectuses and Copies of the regulations relating 
tothe Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&e. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
be held on the 28th and 29th of September. 

The School for Boys will reopen on September 21st. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


HALL, 





TNIVERSITY 
Gordon Square, W.C. 
Students of University College, London, reside in 
the Hall under Collegiate discipline, The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India asa 
place of residence for selected Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service.—Full particulars as to rent of 
rooms, fees, &c., on application to the Principal or 

Secretary, at the Hall. 
E. A, WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


CLERGYMAN, of Liberal religious 
P principles, would be glad to hear of a Charge 
in which Teaching similar to that of Robertson, 
Kingsley, and Stopford Brooke is needed or appre. 
ciated. Large town preferred. Good references as 
toreading and preaching. Married. Seven years in 
Orders.—‘“‘ REV.,”’ 4 Connaught Road, Folkestone. 


N EXHIBITION of the value of 

£40 per annum (which covers boarding ex- 
pnses), open to boys under 17, and tenable till the com- 
pletion of the holder's nineteenth year, will be offered 
for competition at FRLARS SCHOOL, Bangor, N.W., 
on September 23rd, 24th, and 25th.—For particulars, 
apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


ASTER WANTED, for English 

Subjects, and to take Superintendence of Boys 

in Play-time. Six hours per day.—Address, Mrs. 
CASE, Heath Brow School, Hampstead, N.W. 


41H BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 
stead.— The Session 1880-81 will begin on 
September 23rd. A Course of Study for the Higher 
Examinations, with Home life, is provided for Girl 
students. School, preparatory. for Boys and Girls up 
to 13 or 14 years of age; and Kindergarten. Pro- 
Spectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


JRIVATE 'TULTLON.—The Rev. R. 
i N. DURRANT, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Senior Optime) will prepare TWO PUPILS for Uni- 
Versity or Competitive Examinations, Terms, £90, 
or for two brothers, £150. Rectory on high ground in 
Kent.—Address, Wootton Rectory, Canterbury. 


i [* C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 

Honours, University of London) has a CLASS 
READING for the LONDON MATRICULATION, 
A Limited Number of ELDER PUPILS received as 
POARDERS.—- Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston 


VENTN OR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 
) A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
& Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, «ec. 

he garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
keep off N. and N.E. winds. 
comfort. TKKM begins SEPTEMBER Ldth. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 


Tne MICHAELMAS TERM commences on Thurs- 
day, September 23r4, 1880. Applications for admission 
— addressed to the Head Master, Dr. WEYMOUTH, 
Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. 
House, in charge of the Rev, Robert Harley, F.RS., of 
whom particuars as to fees, &e., may be obtained, is 
within a few minutes’ walk of the school-house.— 
Address, Rev. tt. HARLEY, F.R.S., Burton Bauk, 
Mill Hill, Middlesex, N.W 


Every attention and | 


The Boarding- | 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE, 

The Michaelmas Term will begin in School on Mon- 
day, September 27th, and in the College on Monday, 
October 4th. Entrance Examiuation—in College, 
Thursday, September 30th; in School, Saturday, 
September 25th. 

In addition to the usual curriculum in the School, 
and the four years of the College Course, which 
prepares for the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London, a Higher Course of Instruction 
has also been established for Students preparing for 
the Degree Examinations of the same University. 

Spccial Courses of Lectures are given in connection 
with this Course. which is not open to girls under the 
age of 18. The fee for each Course of ten lectures is 
£1 1s,and the Compounder's fee of £4 4s a term includes 
also such full private tuition as may be found neces- 
sary, and may be applied for by pupils preparing for 
the Examinations. A reduction is made in the case of 
Associates of the College. 

Boarders are received by Mrs. CARPENTER, 38 
Harley Street, W.; Mrs. Knott, Devonshire Lodge, 
York Gute, W.; Mrs. RusseLt, 9 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, N.W.; Miss Woop, 41 Harley Street, 
W.; and full information in regard to these and all 
other matters connected with the College may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the Seeretary up to 
September 20th, after that day by personal applica- 
tion at the College between the hours of 11 and 3. 


] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

Sand York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of in-truction, 
and preparatory classes for junior students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London, The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursdiy, October 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between IL and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &¢., may be had at the 
Col.ege. HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 





OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on Thursday, 
September 30th, Pupils prepared for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examination. Fees, Three, 
four, and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For pro- 
spectus and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower 
Street, 


S DAILY TEACHER.—A LADY 
L (28), Associate and First-class Certiticate 
Queen’s College, Honour Certificate Cambridge 
Higher, DESIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Liberal 
terms. Occasional lessons given.—‘* 4. A. C.,”° 3t 
Bartholomew Villas, Kentish Town, N W. 


NOLLEGE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OVER COLLEGE.— Board, £46 6s ; 

L Tuition, from 13 to 18 Guineas. NEXT TERM 

will COMMENCE on September 15th.—Apply to the 

Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master; or to W. 
KNOCKER, Exsq., the tlon. Secretary. 


JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 


Sle REE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
; respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years—are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They have permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq, 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will auswer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. OHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 

EsTABLISHED 1710. 

Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 

Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


DJHAGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Lovs Setulements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





oe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
#9 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds... - «. £3,043, 542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
fr 








ee. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED ISL. ena 


BR IRK BECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chaneery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
percent Jntere-t, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3st, Issv. 


OSS of ‘TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RALLW AY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 


BONUS 








—REGINALD 8. LEA, M.A. Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of | 
admission; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE. 
ME for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 





Playing-ficlds.— Address, Ruzby. 


2 ee ee in SWITZAERLAND.— 
Bu NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG — 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universivies. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 





Italian. Large modern building. Gymuasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths Highest 
references. -W. FUCHS, 


Prospectus on application. 
Proprietor; F. M. KUNZ, Priucipal, late Peineipal ot 
Swiss (International) Schooi, Genoa. 


DEV. W. TUCKWELL, Head 
iY Master of Taunton College School, and Fellow 
ot New College, Oxford, takes a FRW BOYS as 


late 





T H it 

PESTALOZZLAN SCHOOL, at 4t Claverton 
Street, St. George’s Square, S.W., REOPENS on 
Monday, October 4th.—For prospectus and further 
particulars, apply to Fritaleia WISE, at the above 
address, 


T UNBRIDGKHE 

- Braeside, Rustnall. 

| W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tious, &c. the House is in one of the healthiest 

| situations in Kugland.—Prospectus, &e., on applica. 

| tion, 





WELLS, 






PUPLLS. Preparation for the Civil Service, and the 

Oxford and Cambridge Certiticate.—Address, Stock- 

ton Reetory, near Kugby. 
KINDERGARTEN and] 


Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


1D! NVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to Frevach Brandy. ‘They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplie! in casks and 
eases for bome use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
[risa Di-til'eries, Belfast; or at their Loudon Oifices , 


| 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


I OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
_4 old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot LLL, very soft 
oid Vloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the ftitriness which has been so 
} detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
| exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
| to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
| The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 Joho Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 












Strand.) 


| 


thy 
h 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
Pitts.—Diseases of the most formidable and 
nic characters have beea curei by Holloway’s 


erations which have proved themselves 
other known meaus, have healed 
and 





regenerating in- 
Sprains, stiff 
1udular swellings 















can bo most safely acd ually healed by 
Vintment and Pills, which cin do no 

lr . A] ‘ x my Cee 2 , x » 
| YH Ki Ih RAC OMBE HOTEL is on ‘rooany circumstance Neither of the 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms,and is“ a las anythirg rious in its c.mpo- 
| nmivdel of sanitary excellence. Table Ghote daily. | sitior 7 t ; purifying and strength- 
| two Months’ ‘lourist Tickets from all principal mibined power of these 


railway stations in England. Full 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe. ‘There is attucued to the 
| Hotel one of the largest swimming-baths iu England 


information of | 








ally to Cope with 
and to cure, oF at 
| least r 
\ 
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Price 6s, Second Edition, Revised throughout. 


HE JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 

His Historical Character Vindicated. An 

Fxamination of the Internal Evidence for Our 

Lord’s Divine Mission. By Rev. C. A. Row, M.A.. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

“The most complete example in our language of 
an exceedingly important method of argument, 
which:o other English apologist has grasped aud 
stated so fully and so ably.’—Literary Ciurchmin, 


By the Same, Second Edition, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED in 
RELATION to MODEKN THOUGHT, (The Bampton 
Lectures for 1877.) 

“No clergyman ought to be without a copy of this 
most valuable and timely work.”—The Bishop of 
Meath, in his Charge to Clergy, 1878. 

“ By far the must weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some yeurs.”— 
Spectasor. 

By the same Author, post 8vo, price 12s, 


The SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT: Possible, Credible, and Historical ; 
or.an Examination of the Validity of Some Recent 
Objections against Christianity as a Divine Revelation. 
London: F, NorGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden: 


Now ready, 52nd Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE, ByaLapy. The Original Author- 
ised Edition, bron zit down to the Present Time. 
Lendon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Torn 3 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when fa r 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Wins xers, 
and Moustacies to grow; and when used for Cuildren 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sok 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 61, 63, and Ls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Cnring Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet duriug their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


b ‘hadimatesiatiak Pe Bos DeAUN 
AND 
INDIAN CARFETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos, 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18738. 


PR Y's) pers, RACAS COCOA. 
COCOA ' A choice prepared Cocoa. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S pers COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 
OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
w. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 3878. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
FISHER’S 






SOT TRAVELLING BAG 

rEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEER 

XAUS. A New Article, 1 cu 
{ESSING-BAGS, ; 


“ATALOGUES POST 








——————____ 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


» to which 


My Drar S1r,— k f : : January, 1977 
Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that y. ay 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dy ee 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. Horns, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
Proressor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H J 
Surgeon-Dentist, of = — — Street, London, says:—*I have examined and tested your Painted 
System of adjusting Artiticial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful applicatioz hmarresng 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet ivtroduced.”’ pplication of scientific 


aris | a 
} 
| 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. | LIST OF AWARDs. 
B R O O K’ S Gold Medal, Paris, 1878, 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 
Only First-Class Prize Meda} 
Paris, 1855. ' 
Prize Medal, London, 1869, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, 
The only Diploma of Honour 
Vienna, 1873, : 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1977, 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General ” 
Excellence. 





CROCHET AND TATTING 
aia SEWING 
SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


| COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 
Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and se 
that no other is substituted for it. 
An invaluatle and palatable tonic for Invalids, 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 











9 
BROCKEDON’S) ooitiiNizn PURE BICARBONATES 
of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such sddition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one. 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BRockeDON’s 
VALUABLE Process, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E. Cleaver, &c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated te deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Londor ; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


AV E’S. INFANTS 
| — | AND 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


N E 


3nitisH Mepican JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
_J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Frieud, a hungry man's Food. 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. Theres 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”"—KINGSLEY’s Westward Zo! 


In 1 oz., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


| W. D. and H, 0. WILLS. 





“WESTWARD 


HO!” 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
jemand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on 
moderate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 





Great care has always been taken, in the selection of Books, to study the wishes of 
cubseribers, and make the Library not only “select,” but comprehensive. 


More than ONE MILLION VOLUMES have been added since 1874. 


Additional Copies of all the best New Works continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all 
Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 
The Names of New Subscribers are Entered Daily. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READERS OF FICTION, 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, ‘TRAVEL, FRENCH AND | GERMAN 
LITERATURE, AND WORKS OF EVERY CLASS, ARE 


Invited to Inspect the Club Premises and the Circulating Library 


(which contains a large selection of Vocal and Instrumental Music) of the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, New Bond Street, where Subscribers’ Names are entered daily. 
The follewina are a few of the Advantages offered by the Grosvenor Gallery Library :— 
* Ist.—The Books asked for are at once supplied. 
2nd.—Two Volumes of the Newest Books fur 1 Guinea a year. 
3rd.—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 14 Guineas a year. 
4th.—Fovr Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free for 2 Guineas a year. 
5th.—Six Volumes of the Newest Books, together with use of the Club, for > Guineas a year, 
N.B.—Spr cially advantageous terms are quoted to Country Subscribers, 
All information promptly supplied on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 


| ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 







Tons. H.P. Tons. H.P. 

RCONORGUM -.-sses-00ce.01. 4,107 ... 600} LIGURIA ........c.c0-c0s00-0- 4,666... 750 

AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO 000000... 3.842... 559 LUSITANIA ‘ 550 
ae G0) ORIENT . 1,000 
GARONNE... ze ““* 559 | POTOSI... 600 

JOHN ELDER ............... : 550|SORATA ... 4,014... 600 





DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record. 

For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 

F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 

ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Have made EXTENSIVE ARRANGEMENTS for the PRODUCTION of these useful COSTUMES, and beg 
to direct attention to their NEW PATTERNS for the Present Season, in 

TAILOR-MADE TWEED and HAND-BRAIDED SERGES. 
The siniplicity of design and the excellence of the material employed are maintained, while several Novelties 
in MILITARY BRAIDING have been introduced; and the arrangements generally ensure the perfection of 
fit, and the best style of workmanship and flnish, considerably below the usual price for this description of | 
Costume, 


She pt 





ches in various Styles, with Patterns of Materials and Prices, post free on Application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, | 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. | 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, | 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 


No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell. 

pe Ade pted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 

POLI Ve créer ro 


round Turkey Carpets. 
spectuses and Specimen 





; of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


STEPHENS, 181 Aldersgite Stre London, E.. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History.”’ 


St. Martin's Summer. By 


SHIRLEY Smit, Author of * His Last Stake.’’ 


A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis. 


“ A novel of cousiderabte merit."—Atheneum, 


The Tenth Earl. By J. B. 


HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &e. 
“ A fascinating novel.’’—Court Journal. 


Cheap Edition of Young Mrs. 


JARDINE. By the AuTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
5s, bound and Illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY 


On October 10th, Tenth Edition, Revised, with 420 
Illustrations, post Svo, lis. 


KIRKES’ 
HANDBOOK OF #£PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 


Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina 
Hospital for Sick ( hildren. 


The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the 
Human Body has been iu great part re-written; and 
the text has been much altered in many others, 
especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Res- 
piration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 


About 6) new Illustrations have beea added, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Price Is; by post, Is 24, 
RISH DISTRESS, and its 
REMEDIES.—Tue LAND Question: a Visit to 
Donegal and Connaught in the Spring of 1880. Ey 
James H. Tuke, Author of * A Visit to Connaught in 
the Autumn of 1817.” 


“A most moderate, most instructive, and most 
suggestive pamphlet.”—Spectator, August 7th. 

‘*Mr. Tuke's interesting and most impartial account 
of Donegal and Connaught, this spring.”—Lord 
MONTEAGLE'S Letter to the 7émes, August 2nd. 

“A very interesting pamphlet has been published 
in the last few days by Mr, Tuke.”—Duke of ARGYLL, 
in the House of Lords, August 2nd. 


WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Crown Syo, pp. 155, cloth, price 33, 
N ESSAY on SPIRITUAL 
_ EVOLUTION, Considered in its Bearing upon 
Modern Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By 
“J.P. 3.” 


“The Author is evidently a man of wide culture, 
fully acquainted with recent advances in physica} 
science.”—Scotsman. 

“The Author of this bizarre little volume is evi- 
dently a man of considerable knowledge and wide 
culture.”"—Academy. 

“ Whatever his colours may really be, this work is 
a valuxble one for students who desire to be ac- 
quainted with the later speculations and hypotheses 
of modern biologists."—Pull Mall Gaze! te. 

“ We fee! that our function as reviewers ends when 
we say that, in all his statements of and references to 
the facts of physical science, the essayist is accurate,’ 
—Nature. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


FOURTH EDITION, with an Appendix. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
~IRST PRINCIPLES. By Herperr 
Spencer. Fifth Thousand, with an Appendix 

dealing with Critics, (which may be had separately, 
price 6d.) 

WituiamMs and NorcGare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Tenth Edition, post free, Une Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. Ly Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 4 
TINGT-SEPT ANS VHISTOLRE des 
ELUDES ORLENTALES : Rapports Faits & la 
Société Asiatique de Paris de 1840 & L567. 2 vols. Par 
JuLes Moni, Membre de I 'lustitut, Secrétaire 
Asiatique, Ouvrage publié par SA Veuvs. Kieuwald, 
Paris. 


TEW HOTEL de VILLE, PARLS.— 
L 





N See the BULLDER (4d, by post 42d), for Vie 
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ee, 
| PROF. HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORL 

S M I T H, E L D E R, A N D C O”, S LAND, with Geological Map and 560 Hinatradonn Raa EER | 
Heywoop, M.A., F.RB.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 16s. AMES 


N EW BOO KS. London: LONGMANS and Co, 


2 Pease 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 





6s bs 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF == Gane The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its 


KEEPER AT HOME.” over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies tity ne 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 58 and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. bh 
’ 9 UR. 


philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work o® 


women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and 
ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. | wii tos pepis Co By zinania mesons, wide Si papi emt WOU men, 
the 4 and Agel into peer eso giving each a systematic parochial organisa: 
tion, for bot’ ristians and non-Christians. The Medical Missi } 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 13,332 cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. “Guten to the growth at 
Author of ‘Tho Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in @ Southern County,” | the work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, 





- Yr, ov 
“The Amateur Poacher,” &c. above anuual grants from the Society and Government. » Over and 
“As fresh, as picturesque, and as daintily written as ‘The Gamekeeper at Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular 
Home.’ A very pleasant volume.’’—Globe. will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT’ 


pee ieee Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or b i 
“ The work of one who is an intelligent and observant lover of nature and of | Fi ‘downe Place, Brig —_ 
country life. We have read his book with pleasure, and recommend it to others.” | FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, Brighton. 
—Queen. 1 Ni g 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London 


Founded 1841, 
NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. Parnon—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and edete Literature, in 


various Languages. 

OF MAT THEW ARNOLD Subseriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading. 

a rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application, 

Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


CONTENTS :—1. Literature.—2. Politics and Society.—3. Philosophy and Religion. - HE A ME RICAN WALTH AM WAT CH ES 
mn ih are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
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NEW AND OLD: a Volume of Verse. RB EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
> in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. F ! 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A, Se ae erg 
Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &e. B , ’ “ in Silver eel Pg 63 on - WS CHES, ( 


ar 93. ) . ye) rl T r e r WET 2 iy 
easunipiaetis BE DFORD’'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
“The production of a man of decidedly poetical sympathy and imagination ; of in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
delicate and refined taste and fecling, and rare accomplishment as a writer of - eh RELL ES ae ee 
various verse."—Daily News. PEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33. 


ENGLISH TREES AND TREE PLANTING. Berens AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 





ae a ee JZEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Demy 8yo, 12s 6d. A ; bal Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. <7 24 ae 

“To country gentlemen the book will be invaluable."—E.raminer. H < me a a€ a i at Ey oS oe ER i AN 

“Calculated to be of great service to such as need a practical guids to English 2 eae fs H ; Siegen. — » next door to 
forestry.”"—Live Stock TORGT. I 2 tho St sions slhncsusngitadanaat ean pees tees. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NEW NOVEL. 18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. Caprrat, ONE MILLION, Fury Supscrisep. 
Total Invested Assets, £1,610,000. 


OLIVER CONSTABLE ; Miller and Baker. Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 


By SARAH TYTLERB, SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘* Scotch Firs,’’ &c, 























Effected. At Age. Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 
Y a ay SES | FP SoS eral 

3 vols, post Svo. | 1817 37 £500 £459 10s. 
** An exceedingly interesting tale. We regard it as one of the best works of | 32 43 ae 5,060 10s. 
the gifted authoress."—Court Journal. | a pe enn Pod — 
“Miss Tytler writes exceedingly well. Her novel does her very great credit, | 1855 31 1 000 623 10s. 
and merits a well-earned success."”—Daily News. 1854 oO 200) 1 236 0s. 
ee ee 1861 35 | 5,000 . 1,741 0s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 


R EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR,”’|. THE MULTIPLEX COPYING ; PROCESS 
Price 28 6d each. | Se of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
i Mrhis process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 





A. §$ 8. 8 for B N ) NG _ | mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
' : : S . PS Te, I N I " >) Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Price 2s 6d each. | Departments ’ 


No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 











WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 
ZOEKREDON EE. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA, 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times, 


WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OPENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST, 


NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S., says:—" Zoedone is a most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at tho social 
board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Price, including bottles and pickages, free on rails at Wrexham, 63 6d per dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 123 per dozon, in large 7 

ekampagne bottles—in 3 dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases, Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 
WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 
Supplied by all Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 

Patented all over the World. Patentee-DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturers—-The ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), Wrexham. London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, EC. 
The New Works being completed, the Company are now able to deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 
the Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Under the Joint Editorship of 
Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo, Illustrated, 1s each. 
Introductory. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S 
Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S 
With Questions. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S. 
With Questions, 
Physical Geography. 
Geology. By Prof. Geikiz, F.R.S 
Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.1., 
F.RB.S. 


Logic. By Prof. Jevoys, F.R.S. 
Political Economy. By Prof. Jevoys. 


*,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Te antions, 5s 6d.— QUESTIONS, Is 6d. 

Botany. By Prof. Otiver, F.R.S 
caf With Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, F.R.S. 
With Llustrations, 4s 6d, 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS ADAPTED to 
the SAME. By Prof. THorre, With KEY 
28. 
Chemistry.--Owens College Junior 
Course of Practical Chemistry. By F. JONEs. 
Preface by Prof. Roscok. 2s 6d. 


Questions on Chemistry. 
JONES, 18mo, 3s. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By 

Prof. JEVONS, F.R.S, 3s 6d. 

Physiology. By Prof. Huxury, F.R.S. 
With Mnteee Illustrations, 4s 6d.—QUES’ TIONS, Is 6d. 
Political Economy for Beginners. by 

M.G. FAWCETT. With Questions, 2s 6d. 

Physics. By Prof. B. Stewart, F.R.S 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 
I, TODHUNTER, M.A.,F.RS. In Iwo Parts, 3s éd 
each. 

Physical Geography. By Prof. A. 
Geikir, F.RS. With Mlustrations, 4s 6d.— 
QUESTIONS, Is 6d. 

Class-Book of _ Geography. By C. B 
CLARKE, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 3s. 

Sound: an ~ aan Treatise on. By 
Dr. W. H. Stone. Llustrated, 3s éd. 


MANUALS FOR elie 


Inorganic Chemistry. , Professors 
Roscoks and SCHORLEMMER, Ny 1. I. NON- 
METALLIC ELEMENTS, 21s. Vol. IL. MET ALS. 
2 Parts, 18s each. 

Gegenbaur's Comparative Anatomy. 


A Translation by F. J. BELL. Revised, with Pre- 
face, by Prof. Ray Fp Tilustrated, 8vo, 
21s, 


Text-Book of Physiology. By Miciar: 


Foster, M.D., F.K.S, Lllusirated, sve, 21s. 


A Treatise on Embryology. By I. M. 
BALFour, F.R.S, illustrated, Svo. Vol. I. 18s. 
[ Pol. IT, in the press. 
A Text-Book of Phy siological Chemis- 
TRY. By Prof. ArrHuUR GAMGEE, F.R.S.  Illus- 
trated, 8vo. (Vol. L. just ready. 


Elementary Practical Physiology. By 
Micuart Foster, M D., F.R.S., and J. N. Lana- 
Ley, B.A. Crown &vo, 63. 


The Student's Flora of the British 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D, Hooker, K.C.S.1, F.R.S. 
Globe 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

Physiography: an Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Prof. Huxtry, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, 6s. (Juse ready. 


Elementary Biology. By Prof. Huxtey, 
F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Principles of Science. A Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By Prof. W. 
STANLEY Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown &vo, 
12s 6d. 

Manual of Political Economy. By Prof. 


Fawcett, M.P. Crown Svo, 12s 6d, 


By Prof. Grikir, 





By Francis 








HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


18mo, Is each. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. 
English Grammar. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
Rome. By M. Creiautoy, M.A. Maps. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A. Maps. 
English Literature. By Rev. Storrorp 
BROOKE, M.A. 
Europe. By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L. 
Maps. 

Greek Antiquities. 
M.A. Illustrated. 
Roman Antiquities. By Prof. A. 8. 
WILKINS, Illustrated. 
Classical Geography. By H. IF. Tozer. 
Geography. By GrorGe Grove, F.R.G.S. 

Maps. 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. In Two Parts, each 1s, 
Shakspere. By Prof. Dowpey. 
Philology. By J. Prrmn, M.A. 
Greek Literature. By Prof. Jess. 
English Grammar Exercises. By R. 
Morris, LL.D., and H. C. BowEN, M.A. 
France. By C. M. Yoncr. Maps. 
English Composition. By Prof. Nictiot. 
*,* Others to follow. 


Primer of Pianoforte- Playing. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, 
D.C.L. 18mo, Is. 


By J. P. Mawarry, 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
General Sketch of European History. 


By E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. ith Maps, 3s 6d. 
England. By E. Tiuomesox. Maps, 2s 6d. 
Scotland. By Marcarer MacArruur. 2s. 
Italy. By W. Hust, M.A. 3s. 
Germany. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 
America. By J. A. Doyie. Maps, 4s 6d. 


European Colonies. By KE. J. Payne. 
Maps, 4s 6d. 


France. By C. M. Yonce. 


*,* Others to follow. 


Maps, 33 6d. 





A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, With Maps, &e., 8s 6d. 
(70th Thousand. 


Analysis of English History, based on 
the above. By C. W. A. Tair, 3s 6d. 

Readings from English History. Edited 
by J. R. GREEN. 3 vols, 1s 6d each. 

Old English History. By E. A 


MAN, D.C.L. With Maps, 6s. 
Cameos from English History. By C. 


M. YONGE, 4 vols, 5s each. 


History of England. 


With Maps, 6s. 


. Free- 


By M. J. Gvuesr. 


A Shakespearian Grammar. 
ABBOTT. 6s. 
Longer English Poems. 


HALgs. 4s 6d, 


Historical Outlines of English Acci- 
DENCE, By Dr. R. Morais. 6s, 


By Dr. 
Edited by Prof. 


Historical English Grammar. By the 
Same. 2s 6d 

On the Study of Words. By Archbishop 
TRENCH. 5s. 

English, Past and Present. By the 


Same. 5s, 


Select Glossary of English Words, 


used former!y in Senses different from the Present. 
By the Same. 5s. 

Economics of Industry. By A. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A., and MARY P. MARSHALL. 2s 6d. 


A Short Geography of the British 
ISLANDS. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN and 
ALICE STOPFORD GREEN, With 28 Maps, 3s 6d. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Progressive French Course. B y EvGinge 


FASNACHT. First Year, 1s; Second ar, ls 6d. 
{Third Year in the press. 
Progressive French Reader. By the 
Same Author First Year, 2s 6d. 
[Second Year in the press. 
Progressive German Course. By the 


Same. First Year, ls 6d; Second Year, 2s. 


First Lessons in Fr ench. 3y H. Court- 
HOPE BOWEN, M.A, 18mo, Is. 


French Dictionary. By G. Massoy. 6s. 
German Dictionary, By Prof. Wurrney 
and A. H, EDGREEN, 7s 6d.—German-English 


Part, 5s. 
German Grammar. By Prof. Wuiryey. 


ds 6d. 
German Reader. By the Same. 5s. 
Beaumarchais.—Le Barbier de Seville. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by L. 
BLout. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Moliere. — Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. 
TARVER, M.A, 2s 6d. 


New Guide to German Conversation. 
By L. PYLoper, 2s 6d. 


Handbook to Modern Greek. By E. 


VINCENT and T. G. DICKSON, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament 


HISTORY. 4s 6d. 
A Class-Book of New Testament 
HISTORY. 5s 6d. 
A (Giass-Book of the Church Cate- 
A First Class-Book of the Catechism. 
With Scripture Proofs. 6d. 
A Shilling Book of Old Testament 
A Shilling Book of New Testament 


Hist 


Subene: "Readings for Schools and 
FAMILIES. By C TI. YONGE. 5 vols., price 
1s 6d each, Also, with Comments, 3s 6d each. 


The Bible in the Church. By Canon 
Westcott, D.D. IJSmo, 4s 6d. 


The Book of Common Prayer: an Ele- 
mentary Introduction to. By F. Procror and 
Dr. MACLEAR. 18m, 2s 6d. 


Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories. 
By Mrs, GASKOIN. Edited, with Preface, by Dr. 
MACLEAR. Pait L, OLD TESTAMENT, Is: 
Part IL., NEW TESTAMENT, Is; Part ILL, The 
APOSTLES, Is. 





ART. 
Linear Perspective and Model Drawing. 
By L. ANDERSON. Illustrated, 2s. 


Drawing-Book for Beginners. By P 
H. DELAMOTTE. lllustrated,. 3s 6d. 





TRANSLATIONS. 
Cicero’s Academica. 'l'ranslated by 
S. Rep, M.A. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


Cicero’s Letters. 'ranslated from 
Watson's Selection, by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
10s 6d. 


Homer’s Odyssey. By Burciuer and 
LANG. New Exiuon, Revised and Corrected, 
10s 6d. 


Horace in English Prose. By Loyxspae 
and Lee. Witu Introductions, Nx »tes 3, &e. 3s Gd. 

Plato.—The Republic. By J. Lu. Davir Sy 
M.A., and D. J. VauGuan, MA. 4561. 


Plato.—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 


and Phaedo. By F. J. Cuurcn. 45 
Tacitus. By Cuuren and Sv 
The History. 6s. 
The Annals. 7s 6d. 
The Agricola and Germany, with the 


Dialogue on Oratory. 


Theocritus, Bion, se re By A. 
LanG, M.A. 6s. 


Theophrastus.—The Characters. An 


English Translation from a Revised Text. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Prof. R. C. Jers. 
6s 6d. 

Virgil in English Prose. By Lonspate 


aud Lee. With Introduction, Notes, &. 3: 6d. 
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MESSRS. 


Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By Arthur 
Sipewick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


A PRIMER of GREEK GRAMMAR. With 


a Preface by JOHN Percivat, M.A., LL.D., President of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; late Head Master of Clifton College, 


Or, separately, 


ACCIDENCE. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford ; and E. D, MANSFIELD, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Clifton College. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


SYNTAX. By E. D. Mansfield, M.A., Assistant-Master 


at Clifton College. Crown 8yo, 1s 6d. 
1Smo, with Illustrations. 


A FIRSQ HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


Louise Crel@nron, Author of “Life of the Black Prince,” ‘‘ England a 
Continental Power,” &c. [In the press. 

This little book is intended for children between the ages of seven and 
eleven. It aims at being accurate and trustworthy witbin the limits which it 
has chosen, viz. :—such a view of history as may be interesting and compre- 
hensible to a beginner, It is written simply, and contains many stories and 
descriptions of events, in the hope that it may be found useful as a reading- 
book fur young children. At the same time, it is methodical, and is provided 
with sufficient genealogical tables and dates to make it answer the purpose of 
a first English History in Schools. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 


SELECTIONS from CAESAR. The GALLIC 


WAR. Edited, with Preface, Life of Cesar, Text, Notes, Geographical and 
Biographical Index, and Map of Gaul, by GEORGE L. BENNETT, M.A., Head 
Master of the High School, Plymouth. 


Small 8yo, 3s 6d. 


ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 


TION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC, including Mensuration and Logarithms 
set in Recent Examinations for the Army, Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, Home 
Civil Service, &c. With Arithmetical Rules, Tables, Form ulw, and Answers, 
for the Use of Students preparing for Examination. By A. DAWSON CLARKE, 
B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 


KING HENRY the FIFTH. Edited by 


CHARLES E, MoBeriy, M.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Forming ore of the Rugby Edition of the Shakspere’s Plays. 


Small 8vo. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Edited, with Notes at 


the End for the Use of Junior Students, by AntHuR Sipawick, M.A., Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Books I. and IL., 2s 6d. Book XXL, 1s 6d. 
Book XXIL,, 1s 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


STORIES from OVID in HEXAMETER 
VERSE. METAMORPHOSES. With Notes for School Use and Marginal 
References to the “ Public School Latin Primer.” By R. W. Taytor, M.A., 
Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Editor of ‘Stories from Ovid in Elegiac Verse.” 

(In the press. 
Part I., crown 8vo, 3s Gd. 


PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD for 


BEGINNERS; being a Graduated Application of Grammar to Translation 
and Composition. By F. Ritcuie, M.A,, and E, H, Moore, M.A., Assistant- 
Masters at the High School, Plymouth. 

Containing the Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Regular Pure 
Verbs, with Exercises (English-Greek and Greek-English), introducing the 
Main Rules of Syntax of the Simple Sentences. 

The aim of this book, which is at once a Grammar and Exercise-Book, is to 
secure a uniform method of teaching Grammar, and to afford abundant 
p ce in inflection, &c,, at the time that the Grammar is being learnt. 

PART IL. will contain the remaining classes of Regular and Irregular 
Verbs, with Consecutive Pieces for Translation, introducing progressiveiy 
the Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 


Small 8vo, each Is 6d. 


SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby 


Edition. Abridged and adapted for the use of Schools, by ARTHUR SIDGWICK, 
M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Assistint-Master at 
Rugby School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ARISTOPHANES—The Clouds, The Frogs, The Knights, 


Plutus, 


EURIPIDES—Iphigenia in Tauris, The Cyclops, Ion, 


RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 


8vo, 1és. 


HELLENICA. A Collection of Essays op 
Greek Poetry, Phil hy. History, and Religion. i y’ 7 
MA, LL.D. Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 7 oes Ansar, 


Svo, 18s. 


THE ANTIQUITIES of GREECE—The State. 


Translated from the German of G@. F. SCHOEMANN By E. G. Har 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Grantham, and late Fellow of mA, 
College, Oxford ; and J. S. MANN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College;-Qxtoi 


New Edition, Revised, crown Svo, with numerous Maps and Plans, » 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Reve 


J. Franck Briaut, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Historical 
Lecturer at Balliol, New, and University Co.leges, Oxford; late of 
the Modern School at Marlborough College. ™ 
Period I—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY: the Departure 


of the Romans to Richard IIL. From A.D, 419 to A.D. 1485. 43 6a, . 


Period IIl.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VIL to 


James If. From A.D, 1485 to A.D. 1688, 5s. 


Period III._CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William 


and Mary to the Present ‘lime. From A.D, 1689 to A.D. 1837. 7s 6d, 


Small Svo, with Maps and Plans. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 


the i M. CREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. 


SIMON de MONTFORT. By M. Creighton, M.A. 2s 64, 
The BLACK PRINCE. By Louise Creighton. 2s 6d, 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Louise Creighton. 3s, 
The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Rosamond Waite, 


The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By Louise Creighton, 


Small 8yo, 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY for the USE of 


— By CuarLes E, Moseruy, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, 
xford,. 


Part L—NORTHERN EUROPE. 23s 6d. 
Part II.—The MEDITERRANEAN and its PEN. 


INSULAS. [Jn the press. 


Crown 8vo 7s 6d. 


SOME HELPS for SCHOOL LIFE: Sermons 


preached at Clifton College, 15862-1879. By the Rev. J. Percrvat, M.A, 
LL.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, and late Head Master of Clifton 
College. 


CATENA CLASSICORUM. 


Crown 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANIS COM@DIZA. By W. C. Green, M.A. 
The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS, 4s. 
‘ha WASPS, 3s 6d. ‘The CLOUDS, 3s-6u. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICZ. 
Hes.op, M.A. ; 

The OLYNTHTIACS, 2s 6d. 

The PHILIPPICS, 3s. 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 6s, 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATZ.—DE CORONA. 


By ARTHUR Houmes, M.A. 5s. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. By H.G. Woods, M.A. BooklI, 


6s. Book IL, 5s. 


HOMERI ILIAS. 


XIL, 6s. 


HORATI OPERA. By J. M. Marshall, M.A. 
The ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES, 7s 6d. 
The ODES, Books I. to LV., separately, 1s 6d each. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES.—AD DEMONICUM et PANE 
GYRICUS. By JouN EpwiIN SANDYs, M.A, 4s 6d, 

JUVENALIS SATIRA. By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 5s. 
PERSII SATIRZ. By A. Pretor, M.A. 3s 6d. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ. By R. C. Jebb, M.A. 


The ELECTRA, 3s 6d. The AJAX, 3s 6d, 


TACITI HISTORIA. By W. H. Simcox, M.A. 


Books I, and IL., 6s. Books ILI., IV., and V., 6s. 


TERENTI COM@DIZ.—ANDRIA and EUNUCHUS. 


With Introduction on Prosody. By I’. L. PAPILLON, M.A. 4s 6d. 
ANDRIA, with Introduction on Prosody, 3s 6d. EUNUCHUS, 3s. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books I. andII. By Charles 





By G. 


Or, in 1 vol., 4s 6d. 


By S. H. Reynolds, M.A. Books I- 





Electra, Alcestis, Bacchw, Hecuba. 


Brae, D.D., 6s.—Books IIL.and IV. By G. A, Srmcox, M.A., 6s. 
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